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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ae 
HE Tory Government is unlucky at sea. Mr. Plimsoll gave it 
its first defeat about the merchant sailors, and now it has 
sustained at sea its first great misfortune. At 12.50 a.m. of the 
2nd (Thursday) the ‘ Vanguard,’ an ironclad man-of-war, of 
8,774 tons, and 14 guns, equal in fighting power almost to any 
ship in the Fleet, was cruising off the coast of Wicklow. A sud- 
den fog came on, but no fog-signal appears to have been sounded 
from the ‘ Vanguard,’ and the ‘Iron Duke,’ a sister ironclad, 
armed with a short ram, ran into her, smashing her side, as we read 
the account, below the 44-inch armour-plating. ‘The ‘ Vanguard’ 
was built in water-tight compartments, but so terrible was the 
wound that the men were instantly removed to the ‘Iron Duke,’ 
and in three-quarters of an hour she sank. ‘The total loss 
exceeds half a million sterling, exclusive of any injury which 
the ‘Iron Duke’ may have sustained, and the accident may have 
most important consequences. It would seem to show, what has 
long been suspected, that no ship can be built which a ram 
would not destroy. 








As we have said, the accident is a misfortune for the Govern- 
ment, which is rapidly acquiring a reputation for ill-luck, though 
not such » misfortune as it would have been for a Liberal Ad- 
ministration. Liberal journals do not accuse Tory Ministers of 
wilfully sinking ironclads. Had the previous Administration 
been in power, the Pall Mall Gazette would have hinted in a 
dozen articles that Mr. Gladstone was responsible, and that 
this was what must be expected from a middle-class Premier 
and plebeian heads of Departments; while the Standard would 
have proved to a demonstration that but for Mr. Childers’s 
culpable economies and habit of disregarding Mr. Reed, the 
‘Vanguard’ would never have gone down. ‘The Duke of 
Somerset would have told the House of Lords that it 
was all the ‘‘fate” of the Government, whose soldiers would 
not fight or their ships swim, and all the little ‘Tory Members would 
have described the event as one which could not be directly 
traced to the machinations of the Cabinet, but like the cheapness 
of corn, the absence of war, and all other misfortunes, was due 
to them in some way or another. As things stand, the Premier 
will be exempt from criticism by the journals, and Mr. Ward 
Hunt, at worst, only patronisingly pitied by the Duke. 


The intelligence from China does not quite bear out the sen- 
sational announcements of last week, but it appears to be true that 
Mr. Wade has warned the Government to expect trouble ; that he 
has been kept waiting in the mud by Li Hung Chang, the most 
important person in the Empire, though he subsequently received 
an apology ; and that the British Government is resolved to in- 
sist on redress for the murder of Mr. Margary. As we have tried 
to explain elsewhere, this demand is just at this moment most 
obnoxious to the Cabinct of Pekin, which is highly delighted by 
the King of Burmah’s submission. It is now certain that the 
King has acknowledged his vassalage in form, and most probable 
that he is emboldened by assurances of support. At all events, the 


al excessive charges. 


Chinese populace are under the impression that their Government 


is unfriendly to foreigners, for acts of insult and outrage to 
| Europeans increase. ‘The British Government, even if convinced 


that danger is at hand, will probably desire to collect transports 
silently at Calcutta and Madras. One of its difficulties is the 
want of transport there, which encourages the shipowners to 
We have never been able to see why ships 
should not be taken, subject to a premium, say of 20 per cent., 
for forcible detention. 





On Saturday last, Reuter’s Agency created a little scare, by 
reviving, with some histrionic and, as it seems, unfounded details, 
the story of an “outrage” at Porto Rico, that was originally 
telegraphed here some weeks ago. ‘The true story was very 
simple. The British mail steamer ‘ Eider’ touched at the har- 
bour of San Juan, Porto Rico, on July 13 last, having on board 
a Spaniard, named Venegas, who is accused of desertion and 
malversation by the Porto Rican authorities. The Captain- 
General demanded the surrender of Venegas from the com- 
mander of the mail steamer, who at first refused, under 
the belief that the British flag protects English ships, public 
or private, from entry and search, even when in foreign 
waters. When it was explained to him that the Captain-General 
had a perfect to right arrest Venegas in the harbour, the 
English captain allowed the Spanish officers to remove 
their prisoner from the ‘Eider,’ recording a protest, how- 
ever, to show “that he was not interfering with his passenger's 
freedom.” Venegas was handed over to the judicial authorities, 
and when the last mail left the Antilles was awaiting his trial. 
These plain facts were distorted in Reuter’s dispatch into an in- 
fraction of international law, which several papers put on the level 
of the ‘Trent’ affair. ‘The captain of the ‘ Eider’ was also credited 
with some heroic expressions for which there was no more founda- 
tion than there was for the statement that Venegas was shot. ‘The 
right of the Porto Rican authorities in the affair is quite clear, 
and their good-manners we are not concerned with. 








The news of the week from the Herzegovina is considered most 
favourable to the Turks, but their friends are probably a little 
too sanguine. ‘Three thousand Turkish soldiers appear to have 
entered the province, and relieved Trebinje, and some of the 
insurgent bands are flying to the mountains. ‘The ‘Turks, 
moreover, have driven immense numbers of women and 
children into Austrian territory, where the population is half- 
mad with sympathy, and have fired the woods bordering 
on Servia, either to deprive the Servians of their best means 
of communicating with Bosnia unobserved, or merely on their old 
policy of destroying everything they can. On the other hand, 
however, the Servians are clamouring for war; they have 
obtained a War Ministry, and they are urging the 
Skuptschina to proclaim hostilities. They avow themselves 
‘* thirsty for war,” and it seems improbable that they should be 
held in many days after they know the insurgents have been once 
more defeated. They must move, and if they move, the Powers 
must either occupy Servia—that is, do Turkey's work for her—or 
compel the Porte tu erect the revolted districts into an independ- 
ent State. It was not till Servia had been defeated that she 
obtained her autonomy, and Turkey was far stronger then than 
now. A campaign against Servia would make her bankrupt in 
three months. 


According to the very latest intelligence—a telegram from 
Vienna to the Standard, dated the 2nd inst.—the three Eastern 
Powers have informed the Princes both of Servia and Monte- 
negro that if they attempt to wage war against ‘Turkey their 
territories will be occupied by Austrian troops. This policy, if 
correctly reported, is a decided one, and can only have been 
adopted after a decision to press the autonomy of Bosnia 
upon the Porte. ‘The threat does not suppress, but only stifles 
the insurrection, leaving it to flame out again on the first 
day that Austria has her hands occupied. ‘The statesmer 
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. . . . * * a 
of Vienna, who have to reckon with a great Slav population, are | ties is not the religious one, but the certainty that compet 
not likely to have placed themselves in a position of permanent | Universities will, to secure patronage, lower the standard for 
antagonism to the Rayahs, or to have bound themselves to guard | degrees, and so degrade all secular education. 

Turkish provinces for all time to come, and we may rely on it | <a nieetapipionat 
they have arranged for the concession of the only “reform”) Seo d’Urgel has really capitulated, and the Carlists have lost, 
which can secure a tolerably lasting peace. besides the place and some prestige, the services of General 
poemmnere ? Lizarraga, who was a very active and enterprising leader, He 
The Times states that the Coroner’s jury which was unable to | has been sent to Puycerda, together with the Bishop of Urgel, who 
agree on a verdict as to the cause of the loss of the ‘ Alberta,’ | is under arrest, being accused of mutilating a monk. As rd ine 
was very nearly unanimous. Eleven of the thirteen, says a| Bishop, however, and possessed of some kind of sovereign ri 
juryman, were in favour of a verdict of manslaughter, and the | being, we believe, ex-officio Protector of Andorra, he will probabl 
other two would have consented to a “rider” ona verdict of | he soon released. The news has been received with great slenail 
misadventure, blaming the speed attained. The inquiry is now] jpn Madrid, but there is no proof that the fall of the fortress wil] 
to be re-opened before a new jury and a different Coroner. The | terminate the war, though there is some that the Carlists are 
body of the mate of the ‘ Mistletoe’ has been found and taken | drawing to the end of their resources. They have ordered, it ig 
to Portsmouth, and the inquest will be held by the borough | said, a levy en masse in Navarre, which has greatly displeased the 
Coroner, aided by an assessor from the Board of Trade. Mr. | peasantry. 


Heywood and the officers of the ‘ Alberta’ will both be represented | ; ; RNase 
by counsel, and the jury, therefore, will be able to be impartial, | The glories of the Cutlers’ Feast at Sheffield were discounted 


which they never are when the business of cross-questioning falls | this year by the visit of the Prince of Wales, and the Master 
on them. The case ought to be conducted like any other, and | Cutler failed to win a favourable answer to his invitation from go 
without reference to the entirely disconnected fact that the |™uch as an Under-Secretary, a fact ingenuously published. Mr, 
r | Roebuck accordingly found himself the foremost guest at the 
| feast, and as he is always original, he took the novel line of proving 

The parishioners of Clerkenwell are the patrons of the living, a his perfect political consistency. He had been accused, he said, 
vicarage worth £370 a year and we suppose some considerable of starting as ‘‘a rabid Radical,” and now subsiding into “a tame 
fees, and they have recently been called upon to elect a Vicar. | Tory.” But what really happened was this,—he had set out in 
Instead of nominating a decent Committee of Selection, however, | Politics with ‘a programme ” of his opinions and objects, and he 
oreven entrusting the choice to the Vestry, the third of the par- | 84w them all carried out. He had obtained what he desired and 





Queen was a passenger on board. 


ishioners who attended to the matter at all managed the election | W®S satisfied, and he protested against being branded as a renegade 
like the election of a Vestryman,—held noisy meetings, published | °” this account. What Mr. Roebuck is especially satisfied with 
abusive placards, demanded probationary sermons from candidates, is the present House of Commons, “an instrument of govern- 
and treated the occasion as a delightful opportunity fora row. They | ment Such as no country before has ever obtained.” But 
did not, however, display folly as well as bad taste, but managed | did not Mr. Roebuck find fault with and oppose the changes 
the business sensibly enough, weeded the candidates, partly by | by which that instrument was made what it is, a mirror of “every 
pressure and partly by insult, down to two—one unhappy man | interest, every feeling, every prejudice even,” in the community? 
being told publicly that he was drunk—and finally elected | He said many hard things of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
on Thursday, by 2,068 to 859, the best candidate, the Rey. J. I. | nine years ago, because the Liberal Government endeavoured to 
Rose, Evangelical curate, who has been labouring among them | do that which he now so much admires. As an “old Radical,” 
for seven years with success. ‘The election lasted three days, and | however, Mr. Roebuck's most astonishing performance was his 
was conducted by open voting, at which the minority are greatly | Patronage of the Prince and Princess of Wales. ‘I brought 
enraged. ‘They say their candidates’ friends were kept away by down their Royal Highnesses,” he said, and Sheffield saw that 
the publicans, who were very active for Mr. Rose. ‘The allega- Princes may be kind and sympathetic, and recanted its Radical 
tion appears to be unfounded, but if it is true, men who refuse | heresies in its heart. But if Mr. Roebuck, notwithstanding, 

| remains an ‘old Radical,” will Sheffield continue to send him to 


to perform a religious duty lest they should not get credit for : 
gin, are much better without such a franchise. emo shi quaintly calls ‘‘ the greatest legislative community in the 
world?” 


The Roman Camarilla is becoming too arbitrary even for the] The last news of the Arctic Expedition that we are likely to 
staunchest Catholics. The Nation, edited by the ablest Irish | have for some time was received this week from the ‘ Valorous,’ 
Member of Parliament, has always been distinguished for its | the steamer which left in May last, in company with the ‘Alert’ 
Catholicity, differing in that respect from the Lrishman ; but its and ‘ Discovery,’ carrying stores for the exploring vessels. The 
last issue contains a furious assault upon the J oce della Verita, | voyage as far as Disco Island, off the west coast of Greenland, at the 
and the habitual misrepresentation of Irish affairs at Rome, where | southern entrance of Baffin’s Bay, occupied thirty-six days, and in 
Home-rulers are denounced like F reemasons, and the Member | the heavy weather a boat was carried off from each of the exploring 
for Louth compared to Sonsogno, the Italian publicist of the scepti- | ships, which the ‘Valorous’ was able to replace. At Disco, the stores 
cal and ultra-Liberal party. ‘The outbreak seems to show that the | carried by the ‘ Valorous’ were placed on board the ‘ Alert’ and 
division between the Home-rulers and the ruling priests which | the ‘Discovery, and there also they were provided with Esquimaux 
was so marked at the O Connell Centenary is deepening fast, | dogs and drivers. Off Ritenbank, on the 17th of July, the ‘ Valorous’ 
and that in future the characters of patriot and Ultramontane | parted company with the exploring ships, signalling, ‘ Farewell; a 
will not be inseparable. Phe division will be welcomed in Eng- | speedy return.” «The fog came on in the evening,” says Commander 
land, but unwisely, each division of parties in Ireland making it | Markham’s report, “and this was the last that was seen of the 
more casy to rule the island, but more difficult to conciliate her. Arctic Expedition.” There is reason to believe that, as the wind 
Mere obedience is not what the Empire wants. | was favourable and the weather fine, the ‘Alert’ and the ‘ Dis- 

si aera as : : : covery,” passed through Melville Bay and reached the north 

The French papers, being nearly as much in want of subjects | water without serious obstruction. Here the Expedition is to 
as the English, and being rather at sea about the Herzegovina, | deposit a record, and to establish a dépdt on the Carey Islands. 
are making a great deal of a reported split in the Radical camp. | Thence they will push forward towards the Pole. It is calculated 
M. Naquet, it is said, has finally decided that a Republic with a} that the work of next year will begin about the Ist of April, and 
Head elected for a term of years isa Monarchy, and is stumping | it is probable that the ‘Discovery’ has by this time reached her 
the cities to induce the electors to think so too. We have | winter quarters, the ‘Alert’ struggling on as long and as far as 
elsewhere shown reason to believe that this split, which was} .y6 can. 
inevitable sooner or later, will not have serious consequences, but | irene aecmeines 
may mention here that M. Gambetta’s own paper, La Re publique | Mr. Cavendish Bentinck made another speech at Whitehaven 
Frangaise, takes no notice of it, devoting its attention entirely | on Tuesday last, in which, evidently well pleased with the success 
to the “liberty of education” obtained by M. Dupanloup. | of his effort last week, he follows up his attack on Mr. Plimsoll. 
The notion of a Catholic University seems greatly to irritate | Indeed, he repeats with gusto the phrase “‘scandalous fabrications, 
the Radicals, who probably dread that the mothers will send | with which he had branded some of Mr. Plimsoll’s statements. 
their children to inferior but pious schools, rather than to good | According to Mr. Bentinck, it is the duty of the Government to 
but irreligious schools, and who forget that if the Catholics do resist the attacks upon the shipowners, as ‘ he hoped the ship- 
not teach well, they deliberately weight their own party in the | owners in the future would resist them.” The danger to the 
race of life. The real objection to a multiplicity of Universi- | British Shipping interest ‘‘ had assumed an aspect so threatening, 
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that unless some favourable change shortly occurred to mitigate 
e, the trade would probably pass mainly into the hands of 
foreigners.” And for the agitation which has caused this danger 
there is no reasonable cause. How can the Mercantile Marine of 
England be “full of coffin-ships,” the Secretary of the Board of 
‘Trade asks, when out of 27,000 vessels only 550 were stopped, 
either for overloading or want of repairs, “‘ after all the vigilance 
which had been exercised by the Board of Trade?” Some persons 
may be of opinion that if the vigilance of the Board of Trade 
was a sufficient proof that no faults existed which the Board did 
not spy out, the demand of the Government for additional powers 
was unjustifiable. But though Mr. Bentinck thus seems to think 
that the Merchant Shipping Bill, which was wrecked in Com- 
mittee, and the Unseaworthy Ships Bill, which was hurriedly 

in the closing days of the Session, were both unnecessary 
measures, he finds some satisfaction in the thought that “ Plim- 
solian principles” have been defeated. Yet we had supposed that 
the Unseaworthy Ships Bill was amended by the addition of more 


its fore 


than one of Mr. Plimsoll’s suggestions. We are afraid, too, that | 
after Mr. Disraeli’s exhibition of his readiness to throw over his | 


subordinates, we cannot attach much importance to Mr. Bentinck’s 
prediction that the comprehensive measure of next year will 
embody no “ Plimsolian principles.” 





The British Association dispersed on Thursday, after an un- | 


: *cxcl} 
dull meeting, made duller for Londoners by the atrocious 3 . . 
wily yor J to be not overstated. My informant, who signed the entry in the 


reporting for the London papers. Not one speech, except the 
President’s history of engineering, has been reported at length 
sufficient to be intelligible. Take Professor Cleland’s on anatomy, 
for instance. 
only, as the London papers put it, that nature had, as regards 
anatomy, probably 
would develope, even in myriads of years, no race higher 
than man, but that the skulls of certain races showed signs 
that they “had reached the limit beyond which they could 
not pass in the development of the physical organisation 
necessary for mental action.” 
tion of the possible stereotyping of certain races of the highest 


interest, but it is lost in the London reports. The majority of | Stement, 
the papers read were a little too technical to excite popular interest, | *° P®Y 
while a few, like Mrs. Crawshay’s, on her scheme for employing | 
| was to leave Philadelphia for Liverpool on August 26, had on 


ladies as servants, have no place in such a meeting at all. Papers 


| evidence. 





r - ntly he 
We gather from a Scotch report that he said not | 4¢"t') ad , , 
nd = P | the French landed in Killala in 1798, and the truth of this state- 


reached the limit of its formative force, and | 
| to 118 years. I may add that there were several persons present 


| the opinion that his age was not or could not be less than that 


| 


That is a hint upon the ques- | " 


give a measure of the progress that educational work has been 
making within the last two years. There has been a very large 
increase of children ‘‘ upon the books,” and a creditable diminu- 
tion in the amount of ‘‘ absences,” though the proportion is still 
too high, being 27 or 28 per cent. of the whole. We do not 
understand what is meant by the distinction between “total” 
and “occasional” absence. If children come to be totally 
absent, one does not see how their names can be properly retained 
on the books at all. The new system is beginning to tell, 
though slowly, in the Educational result. About 52 per cent. of 
the pupils in the London School Board district were reported in 
1873 as ‘ below the lowest standard,” but only 35 per cent. are 
now so classed, The defective quality of the junior teaching 
staff is one of the most formidable difficulties. Yet in spite of 
this and other drawbacks, the work of civilising the worst dis- 
tricts of London is making way. The children are being forced 
into the schools, and there the most hopeless receive some tinc- 
ture of civilisation,—a fact curiously witnessed, as the Inspectors 
note, by the diminution of dirty faces and the increase of shoes 
and stockings. 








| Some of the Irish Registrars seem to have odd notions of 
The Registrar of Ballyshannon, for instance, recently 
reported that a man died in Belleek at the age of 118, whereupon 
the Registrar-General called for a special report on the evidence 
as to the man’s age. The reply is delicious :—* I believe his age 


register, as being present at the death of the old man, was the 
son of the deceased. He told me he had, as well as others, fre- 
ard his father say that he was forty-one years old when 


ment was never questioned. This would exactly bring his age up 


at the time of my registering the death, all of whom coincided in 


represented to me.”” This amounts to saying that an exceedingly 
ld man thought himself older than he was, and that his son and 
neighbours believed him. There is not a tittle of evidence in the 
and the Registrar himself would not have continued 
an annuity on it. 


The Americans are trying to send us fruit. The ‘Ohio,’ which 


like hers are for the Social Science Association, not for one which | board 3,000 crates, equal to about as many bushels, of peaches, 


professes at all events to advance positive knowledge. 
Council might as well accept essays on chess or whist, or better, 
for those games might illustrate some curious mathematical pro- 
positions. 


Mr. B. F. Hartshorne, a Bengal civilian, in a paper read before 
the Association on ‘The Veddahs of Ceylon”—the wild tribe 


implement but the bow—mentioned two new facts about them, 
They never laugh, and apparently cannot laugh, and they speak | 
an Aryan tongue. The latter fact is held by Professor Rolleston 

to suggest that they have degenerated, but it is more probable 

that they are the offspring of Aryan soldiers who invaded 

Ceylon and the women of some low tribe, and were hunted for | 
their ancestry into the jungle, where their diet was perforce | 
changed. Women could not have accompanied Rama’s conquer- 
ing army across the arm of the sea. As to the laughter, is Mr. 
Hartshorne sure of his facts? He says he asked a Veddah if he | 
ever laughed, and was asked in reply what there was to laugh | 
at? What language did he use, or does he really assert that the | 
Veddah had arrived at the abstract idea of laughter, and invented | 
a word for it, without ever having done it? If the Veddah has 


no word for laughter, how did he understand Mr. Hartshorne ? 


The St. Petersburg Golos is very often repudiated by the Rus- 
sian Foreign Office, and for that reason deserves attention. It | 
states that Khokand must be conquered in the interests of order, 
and intimates that Kashgar may share the same fate, as its ruler | 
is unable to maintain quiet in his dominions. Apparently the | 
Russians suspect Yakoob Khan of fostering the religious outbreak | 
which, according to other accounts, has occurred in the Khanates, 
and gives their officers serious trouble. If the Russians really | 
contemplate an expedition into Kashgar, which we doubt, the | 
British Government will have at last to make up its mind, as| 
Russia in possession of the passes crossed by Sir D. Forsyth | 
would be really on our frontier, and could open direct relations | 


with Cashmere and all malcontents in the Punjab. 





The Reports of the Inspectors under the London School Board | 








which lives naked in the forest, cultivates nothing, and uses no | 








The | all grown in Delaware. They are to be kept by refrigerators in a 


temperature of about 35°, and will, it is said, keep good for a 
length of time. If the peaches are nice—a point upon which we 
have heard two accounts—we heartily weleome the experiment, 
but the Americans will have to be a little dogged about the matter, 
Attempts to sell good cheap fruit in London are often baffled 
by the informal Trades Union which manages the trade, 
and would rather destroy whole cargoes than allow the people to 
obtain fruit cheap. The Americans should open shops of their 
own, and even then the monopolists will buy up their peaches, and 
either sell them at double rates, or sell them rotten, to create a 
prejudice. 





Two serious riots, rapidly following one another, in the city of 
Montreal suggest the question whether in Canada there is no 
reserve of physical power to which, on an emergency, the local 
authorities can appeal. At present it is apparent that they 
either feel themselves helpless before the mob, or are scandalously 
wanting in courage and public spirit. Small-pox has raged 
fiercely in the purlieus of Montreal, among a sluggish and 
not over-clean population of French Canadians, and the 
epidemic has caused so much alarm that the majority of 
the citizens have made up their minds to put in force a per- 
missive Vaccination Act of the Provincial Parliament. The 
municipal elections turned on this question, and a pro-vaccina- 
tion majority of the Town Council was returned. But the 
French Canadian masses detest the notion of vaccination, and 
being beaten at the elections, were determined to enforce their 
views in another way. They beset the Council I[all, and with 
volleys of stones compelled the Aldermen to abandon the debate 
on the vaccination bye-law. The Mayor went out of town to 
avoid the danger, and on the whole, the rioters triumphed. So 
they have done later, in their resolution to prevent the body of an 
excommunicated person being buried in the Catholic cemetery, 
though the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council had given 
judgment in favour of the burial. Surely the Provincial Govern- 
ment has power in such a case to use force ? 


Consols were at the latest date 94} to 94}. 
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with the vicarage. The meetings throughout have been of 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. most discreditable kind, the rival parties screaming, shoeing 


—o——_ 
THE CLERKENWELL ELECTION. 
HERE is a Society, we believe, or Association in existence 
which devotes itself to the protection of private 
pitronage in the Church of England. We know little about 
it, except that its members seem to believe that the best way 
to protect private patronage is to scold the Bishops for 
nepotism ; but if its managers sincerely desire the continuance 
of the system they defend, we recommend them to republish 
from the Daily Chronicle of Clerkenwell a full account of the 
recent proceedings at the election of a Vicar, the speeches at 
public meetings, the scenes on nomination-day, the letters, and 
above all, the reports of the competing sermons. We have 
read them all through, yards upon yards, not to say furlongs 
of them, and are bound to declare that they furnish in every 
respect except one the best argument yet produced against the 
election of beneficed clergymen by democratic vote. Meetings, 
speeches, letters, sermons are all alike thoroughly discreditable 
to the intelligence, and some of them to the characters of all con- 
cerned. The choice of a Vicar appears to have excited more interest 
than an ordinary election, and to have been conducted in pre- 
cisely the same way, with all the machinery of placards, can- 
vassers, inflammatory speeches and fiery addresses from the 
candidates,—addresses sometimes, no doubt, called sermons. 
From a very early period it became evident that the choice would 
lie between Mr. J. H. Rose, the senior curate of the parish, who 
has worked in it for seven years, and Mr. J. Holderness, Vicar of 
Woolfardisworthy, Devonshire, who seems to have been regarded 
as a man of exceptional intellectual powers. We know nothing 
of either candidate, but unless Mr. Rose in his “ probationary ” 
sermon of Sunday did the grossest injustice to himself, he is an 
Evangelical of the narrowest and most fanatic type, who holds 
that St. Paul succeeded at Corinth and failed at Athens not 
because Corinth was the wickedest and Athens the most 
sceptical city in Greece, but because in Corinth he “ would 
know nothing but Christ and him crucified,” and in Athens 
“he drew upon his scientific knowledge and learning,”—an 
evident and direct hit at his rival, who is supposed to mix 
science with his theology, and who on the same Sunday gave 
a taste of his quality, and presented his audience with the 
mixture in this form :— 
“The fiery deluge [in which the world is to perish] was just as much 
a matter of derision and mockery as the deluge of water. But the 
deluge of fire would not be kept back by derision. Many in tones of 
scorn said, ‘Show us how this fiery deluge can take place, and we will 
believe you?’ When his text was written gas was not known. It was 
much easier to understand and believe in this fiery deluge in this nine- 
teenth century than when the text was written, Dr. Priestley and others 
having told us that the air we breathe and the waters of the ocean 
contain immenso quantities of combustible gas. Ten cubic feet of 
oxygen brought into contact with a proportionate quantity of hydrogen 
exploded with a loud report. But what was ten cubic feet of oxygen 
compared with that contained in the waters of the sea? The sea had 
been sounded in many parts and had been pronounced unfathomable, 
while it had been ascertained that in some places it was nine miles in 
depth. The atmosphere was 100 miles in height. What would be the 
noise produced by an explosion of the combustible gases in the vast 
mass of these elements? Could angels hear [? bear] the terrific thunder of 
the crash ? It would probably be heard in other planets, and it might be 
heard beyond our planetary system. Astronomers had had their eyes 
upon planets which had been in a state of incandescence, and which 
after a time finally vanished. It might be that the change that would 
at one day take place in our planet had already taken place in other 
orbs. Men might scorn and scoff at the second coming of Christ, but 
in spite of what infidelity—which was an affliction of the heart rather 
than an affliction of the head—might say, there was no doubt that 


hissing at the candidate of their opponents, flinging out personal 
insults, and at the nomination refusing absolutely to hear him 
speak. Neither Mr. Rose nor Mr. Holderness could on Monday 
get out a word. On one occasion all the ladies fled in terror 
for stools were flying about ; on another, the insults grew so out. 
rageous that Mr. Holderness lost his temper, and engaged in an 
altercation which degenerated into a slanging-match ; on nomina. 
nation day, a principal supporter of Mr. Rose, with that gentleman 


interruption, as one principal argument for his candidate, that 
he had taken the clothes for his own children to give to a poor 
family, who otherwise must have been taken to the workhouse ; 
and Mr, Holderness’s seconder declared the Bible told men to 
entertain strangers, because they might so entertain angels 
unawares, and it was his firm belief that Mr. Holderness wag 
an angel! Shortly after, it was announced that the election 
would not be by ballot, which would not be legal, and 
the scene became so uproarious that the disgusted Chairman, 
Mr. Churchwarden Culver, declared the meeting dissolved, 
“Mr. Gin and Bitters” was proposed to the chair, and the 
“electors swayed and rolled about in a manner which would 
have secured them the attention of A 1, had they behaved in 
anything like the same manner as individuals in the streets.” The 
polling lasted like an old county election for three days, the 
publicans were accused of coercing customers to vote, menaces 
as to future votes for municipal elections were freely used, and 
in the end more than 5,000 electors refused to vote at all, and 
Mr. Rose was elected by less than three-eighths of the con- 
stituency. Clerkenwell, in fact, found its pastor as a brawling 
little borough in the old days would have found its beadle. 
Nothing could be worse, or more vulgar, in the bad sense of 
the word, or more disheartening, than the whole election; but 
justice must be done even to men who, like a good many 
supporters of either side, defy grammar in the cause of God, 
and in their zeal for the Gospel insult its ministers, and the 
argument from Clerkenwell against the popular election of 
English clergymen is not conclusive. In the first place, these 
noisy, quarrelsome, bad-mannered, ungrammatical people 
elected the right man, after all, and from the right motive, 
We dislike Mr. Rose’s theology, and should have wearied to 
death under his probationary sermon, with its artificial elo- 
quence and repetition of texts as if they were refrains toa 
song; but the parishioners of Clerkenwell, or at least those 
who voted—a majority of whom may have been Dissenters— 
thoroughly agreed with Mr. Rose’s theology, and they did not 
elect him for his eloquence. Indeed many, perhaps most, 
of them believed,—falsely, it would appear,—that he had no 
eloquence in their sense at all, but read his sermons from a 
written paper. We know nothing whatever of Mr. Rose, but it 
is impossible to read the speeches, and placards, and letters, 
and songs about him, with all their dreadful freedom, and per- 
sonality, and want of taste, without perceiving that Mr. Rose 
is a man not above the average in any gifts, but very much above 
the average in the virtues which his supporters vulgarise by calling 
“Christian graces,”—that he has won the love and respect of a 
great parish by untiring industry, charity, and self-denial. 





He has been an apostle to the vulgar, so earnest and so suc- 
cessful that they have recognised him, and though unable to 
keep down their delight in brawling, and bullying, and 
half-comic insult, have spent themselves for days rather 
than that Mr. Rose should cease to labour among 
them. They have given up the petty jealousies which in a 





sooner or later Christ would come and judge the quick and the dead. 
To escape the deluge of water the ark was provided, and there was | 
room in it for many more than went in. To escape the deluge of fire 
the ark that was provided was—Christ. The apostle, in his Epistle to | 
the Thessalonians, said that at the last day believers would be caught | 
up in the air to meet the Lord. That this globe would one day be | 
wrapped in fire it was not difficult to believe, since we lived on around 
furnace, the walls of which were comparatively thin. If our lives were | 
hid in Christ we should be caught up to meet Him when the fiery | 
deluge came.” 
We will trust that the reporter was a blunderer, but still | 
something of the kind must have been said, for no lay reporter 
would have invented that astounding travesty of the promises | 
of the Gospel, or have aflirmed that the intention of the | 
Redeemer was to deliver man not from sin, but from super- 
heated gas. Some of the electors seem to have gone quite | 
frantic with excitement, which appears even in the letters, 
wherein one elector, a lady, calls another a * lepidopterous 
caterpillar ” (fact) ; and another declares that Seripture promises 
that men shall be rewarded according to their works, and as 
Mr, Rose has worked for seven years he ought to be rewarded 
‘ 





community like Clerkenwell always tell so heavily against the 
known man, and worked hard for one who had no claim upon 
them whatever, except that they believed him to be a good 
Christian pastor. Are we quite certain that the private patron, 


| though he would have made no noise, and given no scandal, 


and uttered no bad grammar, would have been actuated by 
better motives, or have secured a candidate who could more 
beneficially influence the people of Clerkenwell—who, be it 
remembered, so far as this election shows, are just in the 
stage of opinion when a Ritualist or an indifferent clergyman 
would drive them in thousands at once out of the Church? 
There are evils in patronage, as well as in popular election, 
and we are not sure that educated men, with their horror of 
“scenes,” and noise, and vulgarity, are the most competent 
persons to weigh the two. The Clerkenwell Election, 
moreover, is a very extreme instance, for it must not 
be forgotten that the method of choice is accidental, 
and in no degree represents any scheme ever suggested 
either for the Establishment or any Dissenting Church, The 


himself standing by, bellowed from the platform, amidst raging 
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British Government is elected, but not by a mass-meeting. Testament. Englishmen would get very angry at such a posi- 
Nobody that we know of, not even Lord Sandon, has ever pro- | tion of affairs, and may, if they try, understand how tempting 
d to go further than to allow a Parish Council or select |a prospect getting rid of foreign influence must be to the 
Committee of Vestry to elect an incumbent, and the proceed-| official classes of China, and more especially to its greatest 
ings of such a Council would not necessarily be either noisy, or | man, Li, who being a Chinese, can depend on his Chinese 
vulgar, or terrible to women. There are objections to that | countrymen, and could he only conciliate the Tartars by some 
mode of election, one principal one being that no one would | immense exploit, might even hope to supersede the worn-out 
have a chance unless he belonged to the Evangelical party in | family on the throne. 
the Church, which, commanding as it does all the Dissenters, Just at this very moment, when the warlike or patriotic 
a heavy majority of the lower middle-class, and all the | party is in power, and is inflated with new successes, and is 
workmen likely to vote, will always, under any electoral | anxious to build up its reputation, it becomes necessary for 
system, rise to the top; but it is neither approved nor con- | England to make the Pekin Cabinet submit to a visible and 
demned by the results of direct election in a London parish, | most humiliating defeat. It is necessary, and it is evident 
—that is, of an election by mass-meeting. It might be worse, | from the Queen’s Speech that it has been resolyed, to demand 
but it might also be better, and we wish greatly that before | from China public redress for the murder of Mr. Margary at 
the question comes up seriously, a few of the great proprietors | Manwine. That seems to England most expedient, and is un- 
of Church livings would enable the public to see double election | doubtedly both just and necessary, but the way in which it 
at work, pledging themselves to nominate any candidate approved strikes a Chinese Cabinet is a very different one. “ Here,” they say, 
by a Committee elected by the ratepayers. It is of no use to | “ are these intruders, who already, under pretext of trade, have 











try the Nonconformist plan, and confine election to “ members,” 
for the moment the Church ceases to be national she ceases 
to be established or endowed, but an experiment in double 
election, the primary body consisting of all ratepayers, might 
be of the highest utility. If the Church is to be preserved, 
some method of bringing popular as well as: lay influence to 
bear on it is sure to be adopted, and a little positive experience 
might yet save Parliament from many errors. 


THE DANGER IN CHINA. 


LL telegrams from China are apt to be sensational, those 
who compile them sharing both the nervous apprehension 

of attack and the latent hope of excitement which permanently 
influence Europeans resident in the East. They all believe 
they may be massacred, and are all a little doubtful whether 
they would not like being massacred, for the sake of the re- 
tribution which would follow. It is quite possible, therefore, 
that the views attributed recently to Mr. Wade may have been 
coloured in transmission; but, nevertheless, the situation in 
China is not a pleasant one. No attack may be made on 
Europeans, and no insult offered to the British Minister, but for 
months, perhaps years to come, there must be risk of war, and 
therefore a permanent attitude of watchfulness, which may 
degenerate at any moment into one of panic. We need not 
accept the story of Mr. Wade having been kept waiting 
by the Chinese Governor-General Li, the virtual Premier 
—though the affront, being public, was, if offered, not ex- 
piated by a private apology—for the broad facts are sufficient 
of themselves to justify uneasiness. There can be no doubt 
that the Chinese Government has for years past been intent 
on arming itself, has purchased modern rifles, has imported 
good artillery, and has fortified the great river-approach to the 
interior. There can be no doubt either that it has been 
greatly inspirited by the success of its arms against the 
Panthays or Chinese Mohammedans; by the consequent sub- 
mission of the King of Burmah, who in a letter to the Em- 
peror, recently published in Pekin, acknowledges his vassalage 
In the most submissive and explicit terms; and by the 
cessation of all revolutionary attempts within the Empire 
itself, And finally, there is no doubt that the control 
of these new forces has fallen into the hands of a party 
which regards Europeans, if not with hostility, at least 
with acute dislike and apprehension, feelings not altogether 
So unreasonable as we fancy. Englishmen are accustomed to 
think of themselves as China’s most profitable customers, and 
wonder why the Mandarins hate them so. innocent traders as 
they are; but they forget that China, unlike Turkey, has not 
been mesmerised by the West, that the Mandarins still think 
their civilisation good, if only it were let alone, and that they 
hold this civilisation in danger from Western aggressiveness. 
We all think that unreasonable, but Englishmen would not be 
content if they saw Russians, after dictating peace at Calcutta, 
settled at Bombay, claiming jurisdiction over the island of 
Colabah, keeping irresistible squadrons in the harbour, insisting 
on their own fiscal ideas, drawing ten millions sterling of 
money from the sale of samshoo—the native spirit of China— 
to a teetotal population, criticising every act of the British 
Government in a jeering spirit, and above all, circulating 
ideas of a semi-religious, semi-social kind, which, though not 
accepted by the natives, still greatly weakened the ancient 
Spirit of submission. The Chinese Cabinet has not for- 
gotten the Taepings, or the extent to which those murderous 
Sectaries declared themselves influenced by the ideas of the Old 





odd fact that had the contingency which made the Pal/ Mall 


become so dangerous on our East Coast, entering on the same 
pretext within our Western frontier, hitherto sealed up. They 
have been checked, very properly, but without our orders, by a 
brigand leader, whom we have just adopted, who is naturally 
anxious to prove his energy and his zeal, and who has per- 
formed important services in the West. Now we are called 
upon publicly to disavow all connection with this act ; to issue 
a public Commission of Inquiry, as into a crime; to offer a 
deep affront to the King of Burmah, just as he has submitted ; 
to degrade and perhaps execute the brigand, who is a valuable 
instrument ; to open our Western gate for ever—for if Euro- 
pean life is safe there, it will stand open—and above all, to 
show to the people of the Western provinces, where we are 
supposed to be divine, that we cannot resist orders from the 
Europeans. Every Chinaman in the Empire knows that but 
for pressure, we should do nothing. Is there no way out of 
such a necessity ¢” 

We are no alarmists in Chinese matters, for we recognise in 
Pekin, as in Constantinople, though not in the same degree, the 
spell which the West has laid upon the East—the dread of de- 
feat, which even the most resolute cannot always shake off—and 
know therefore that at the eleventh hour or the twelfth hour 
the ruling minds in Pekin may decide to begin temporising 
again, but certainly here are sufficient materials for an 
explosion, ready stored. And we do not feel certain that 
the materials for extinguishing it are ready stored also. It 
is true that our power to act on China after an interval 
is very considerable indeed. The fleet in Chinese waters is 
very strong, and we might rely in a dangerous emergency on 
that of France, and not improbably on those of Germany and 
Holland also. The Viceroy of India, after an interval, could 
spare 10,000 Queen’s troops, 20,000 Sikhs and Madrassees, and 
adequate artillery, and could replace them by drafts on Malta, 
Gibraltar, and England, where we are not quite so badly off 
for men as Lord Elcho’s “ Man in the Street” is accustomed to 
believe. There are, too, about 1,000 soldiers in Hong Kong 
or afloat, and possibly as many Marines, who could be used to 
prevent a massacre, if the Chinese commenced hostilities in their 
usual way with a mob-riot. But it must not be forgotten that 
India and China, though Englishmen habitually lump them 
together, are more distant from each other than America from 
England; that the Indian Viceroy, head though he be of a 
military monarchy, does not own a ship ; and that the Chinese 
| can always, if they please, reduce us to a land march on Pekin. 
| They can block the rivers. Any serious expedition must in- 
| volve a great loss of time, much and sudden expense, and a 
| movement of troops for which we always seem unprepared. 
|Time and distance are against us, make everything ex- 
| pensive, and compel us to run risks which, with all we 
now know of Chinese force, deserve most serious considera- 
‘tion. We could not provide against a reverse—and it is 
‘vain to say a reverse is impossible—without an effort which, 
'in expenditure at least, would be felt even in this country, 
| where it should not be forgotten that a serious war with 
| China taxes every household, and is felt in the accounts 
‘of every Poor-house. We are deprived of half our natural 
| strength in China by a geographical embarrassment which 

does not affect Russia—the Czar owning Manchooria— 
land the absence of which makes Japan, a_ tenth-rate 
power, more formidable to China than ourselves. We 
|have no base of action sufficiently near, no Malta in the 
| China seas, and it is this defect which. as we conceive the 
situation, our Foreign Office should try to remedy. It is an 
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Gazette so gloomy actually occurred, and England been com- | before unforeseen difficulties in the way of sanitary reform, 
pelled to fight Spain and China at the same time, we might But whether they were showing themselves to be onl 
have struck a terrible blow against both at once by seizing the mortal in their desire to gain the reputation of Parliamen 4 
Philippines, the natural base for a European Power compelled | activity, or were learning that social legislation is more, not } 
to be formidable in Eastern Asia. That chance, however, did | difficult than other kinds of Parliamentary activity, they would 
not occur, and as neither Spain nor Great Britain would consent | at all events learn and repeat their lesson with one mind ang 
to the exchange of Gibraltar for the islands, the Foreign Office one mouth. The discipline of the party was too admirable to 
must look elsewhere for the necessary foothold. Lord Derby | leave any doubt upon this head. They might stand statio 
knows and we do not whether the most attractive of all plans or move in the wrong direction, but at least they would moye 
is feasible,—whether, that is, it is possible to form such an alliance | altogether, if they moved at all. 
with Yeddo as would virtually make of the Japanese “samurai,” | This third fancy seems to be as baseless as either of the 
or feudal retainers, a British sepoy reserve, and give us the power others. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck and Mr. Gorst have lately 
of summoning ten thousand fairly good troops to meet any | been making Conservative speeches. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 
emergency in Asia. We could have no base equal to the Inland | is a member of the Government, and Mr. Gorst has, for some 
Sea, if only we had the consent of the Japanese, who may | years past, been so intimately associated with the machinery of 
yet need help both against external enemies and against | the Conservative party that he speaks with scarcely legs 
the internal difficulties created by an unscientific finance. The| authority. The whole of Mr. Cavendish Bentinck’s 
possibility of such an arrangement, desirable as it might be,| speech at Whitehaven on Tuesday, and the most import 
depends, however, upon circumstances and opinions scarcely | ant part of Mr. Gorst’s speech at Greenholme on Saturday, 
known in Europe; and failing that—and failing Mr. Forster’s | dealt with the same subject,—the recent legislation about 
still more attractive dream of the alliance which would make | merchant shipping. It is a matter which eminently demands 
of San Francisco a British port—the only plan is, when the | cautious treatment at the hands of Conservative speakers, and 
next struggle commences, to occupy Formosa, and by just | the first element of cautious treatment is avoidance of evident 
government attract to it the Japanese, who seem so desirous | contradictions. This is how Mr. Gorst and Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 
just now to find occupation abroad, The island is equal in size | made good their claim to their respective places in the happ 
to about five Suffolks, and could easily support a population | Conservative family. Mr. Gorst began by regretting that the 
of 3,000,000, is richly fertile, and on the broad range which | question had assumed “a bitter and, to some extent, a personal 
traverses it from north to south offers good sites for European | character.” In proof of this statement he instanced the “strong 
or Sikh cantonments. It could be made by a tobacco monopoly | language” used by Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, and said with 
in a few years self-supporting, and would give us a potnt| great truth that if the Secretary to the Board of Trade is to 
@appui in the Chinese Seas, which would speedily make our | call the facts and figures brought forward by Mr. Plimsoll and 
Minister the most important foreigner in Pekin. It would be | his friends “ scandalous fabrications,” it is impossible that the 
a second Singapore, placed three thousand miles further east- | controversy can be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. Mr, 
ward and nearer to Shanghae, which is, and must remain, the | Gorst then went on to explain why the Merchant Shipping 
pivot of our interests in Further Asia. Bill of last Session was not passed. His theory of the 
matter is that the Bill, as originally introduced, was a 
. Board of Trade Bill. Being a Board of Trade Bill, 
MR. CAVENDISH BENTINCK AND MR. GORST. it did not represent the wishes and feelings of the 
NE by one, the hopes or fears that have been excited by| people. Later in the Session, the Government discovered 
the Conservative Government are dying away into space. | this, and as there was not time to modify the Bill in the sense 
First of all, they were to witch the world with noble adminis- | they wished, they were obliged, against their will, to withdraw 
tration. After all, it was said, Governments are meant for|it. This is a very intelligible theory of the closing events of 
something else than to be continually changing laws. They | the Session, and it only needed the confirming testimony of 
may at times be content to show how to make the best of the | Mr. Cavendish Bentinck to make us accept it as the authorised 
laws we have. There was novelty in the thought of Session | version. Perhaps the Secretary to the Board of Trade was 
after Session flowing gently by, with no more than the neces- | not too well pleased with Mr. Gorst’s ingenuous reproof in the 
sary business appearing on the notice-paper ; and if the Queen’s | matter of strong language, and his irritation may possibly have 
Speech last February had promised nothing, and the Queen’s | coloured his views of Parliamentary history. At all events, he 
Speech last month recorded nothing, we do not know that | did not hesitate to give Mr. Gorst’s narrative “the most un- 
any one, from Lord Hartington downwards, would have | qualified contradiction.” So far from the Bill, as originally intro- 
much cared to complain. In place of this dream of | duced, being a Board of Trade Bill, it was really too popular a 
pleasant idleness, the Session which has lately ended | Bill. It contained some very stringent provisions as to the 
has been more than usually crowded with work. It is /| liability of shipowners, provisions which were found on exami- 
true there has not been much legislation, but there has been | nation to be absolutely unworkable, and so had to be dropped 
abundance of talk about legislation, and in the making of | out of the Bill, Thus, according to one Conservative speaker, 
laws it is the talking, not the doing, that takes up time. Still, | the break-down of the Merchant Shipping Bill was owing to the 
the defenders of the Conservative Government could afford to | Bill being unduly favourable to the sailor, according to another, 
confess that their clients had not given Parliament the pro-/| it was owing to its being unduly favourable to the shipowner. 
found rest which it might have expected to enjoy. They} These rival explanations have this point in common, 
might point to the Prime Minister’s speeches, when in Oppo-| that they completely account for the fate of the Bil. 
sition, for proof that there was at least one kind of legislation| On cither supposition, the Government found themselves 
With which he had always desired that his name should be| late in the Session in charge of a Bill which they dis- 
linked. He had more than once pledged himself to come | liked and disapproved. They saw that it wanted a great 
forward as the true social Reformer. The country had | deal of alteration, and they knew that there was not time 
proved, as he said it would prove, to be sick of heroic enough to alter it before the day of prorogation, Un- 
legislation. It should come to its own Conservative | fortunately, however, the point on which the narratives differ 
Government to have its drains cleansed and its houses made | is one of infinitesimal importance, as compared with the point 
wholesome, This vision has faded as quickly as the other. | on which they disagree. What we want to know is, why the 
The Public Health Acts have been consolidated, and a few | Government had come to dislike their own offspring ? Was it 
useful though not very important amendments have been | because it yielded too much to the sailor, or because it yielded 
introduced into the law. But as to any really large measure | too much to the shipowner ? Either theory is intelligible, either 
of sanitary reform, we are just as far from it as when the pre-| theory may be made to square with the conduct of the Govern- 
sent Ministry took office. For a wonder, the Conservative ment, but only one of them can be true. It is of great moment to 
party had a third string to their bow. Great men exercise an | know which is true, because if this were ascertained, we should 
influence on their age by the mere fact of their presence in | be able to forecast the drift of the merchant-shipping legisla- 
the world. They are reverenced, not only for what they do, | tion of next year. If Mr. Gorst is right, the lives of seamen 
but for what they are. The function of the Conservatives! will receive some efficient permanent protection. If Mr. 
was to exhibit the blessedness of dwelling together in | Cavendish Bentinck is right, the great object of the Govern- 
unity. The mere contemplation of so united a family must | ment will be not to “handicap the British merchant.” When 
soothe and cheer minds which had long been pained by the | the precise meaning of this phrase is inquired into, it tums 
sad spectacle of Liberal dissensions. The Conservative Govern- | out to be as follows :—At present there is a certain amount © 
ment might not have been proof against the temptation to | what Mr. Cavendish Bentinck calls preventable loss of life 
legislate on too ambitious a scale; they might have recoiled | loss of life, that is, which would not take place if certain sbip- 
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owners chose to spend the money which is required to make 


their ships seaworthy. A thoughtless popular sentiment 
would compel them to spend this money. The result would 
be that they would no longer think it worth their while 
to remain in business, and so much of the carrying 
trade of Great Britain would pass into the hands of 
foreigners. ‘Don’t,’ cries Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, ‘be so unjust 
to your own merchants as to deprive them of the right to send 
sailors to the bottom. This wish to favour foreigners at the 
expense of Englishmen is cosmopolitunism run mad. <A 


certain number of sailors will anyhow be drowned from pre- | 


yentable causes. Why should we rob these gallant fellows 
of the consolation of thinking that at all events it is their own 
dear countrymen that profit by their deaths? Is this to 
be the spirit in which the Unseaworthy Ships Act is to be 
administered during the Recess? Is this the doctrine which 
the Merchant Shipping Bill of next Session will embody ¢ We 
cannot pretend to answer these questions, because the evidence 
on which the answer should be founded is absolutely con- 
flicting. But we submit that the public is justified in making 
these inquiries. 


does not stand by itself. It is contradicted by a man who, on 


this subject, may be supposed to speak with a certain amount of | 
We are willing to make large allowances for the | 


authority. 
enthusiasm generated by the consciousness that he was speak- 
ing in the presence of none but shipowners. But then a 
Government which keeps silence after a gushing subordinate 


has thus committed himself is in some sort partaker of his | 


views. In that case, what becomes of Mr. Gorst’s theory ¢ 
We do not dispute the right of the Conservative party to take 
whichever statement they please,—we only insist that they are 
bound to take either one or the other. 





THE RADICAL SCHISM IN FRANCE. 


j JE do not feel at all sure that the split between the 

Republicans and the Irreconcilables, even if it has 
occurred, will injure either M. Gambetta or the party of which 
he is the head. At present there is no proof that it has 
occurred. Three prominent men among the Ultras—M. Louis 
Blanc, M. Naquet, and M. Montjau—have, it is true, pro- 
claimed that the Constitution is too Conservative, that the 
powers of the President are too Monarchical, and that the 
people do not retain enough authority in their own hands ; but 
we have yet to learn that they have carried with them any 
great number of followers in the Assembly, or that the 
followers they have are bitter enough to vote against the 
Left in Constitutional debates. That 


and with the present Assembly, the practical point at 
issue. So far as ordinary business is concerned, the 


Irreconcilables are not wanted, or the Liberals cither, for 
the Conservatives will give the Government a majority 
for any defensible step; and when constitutional difli- 
culties arise, the Irreconcilables must either vote with M. 
Gambetta or, by denouncing him, bind the Left Cenire, and 
perhaps a part even of the Right Centre, more firmly to his 
side. All that the moderate Conservatives in this Assembly want 
to bind them together behind M. Gambetta is a solid guarantee 
that his rule does not mean the rule of the “ blood-drinkers,” 
and if the respectable Reds, like M. Louis Blane, will only 


just demand his head, his party will be already formed. Tor 
example, on the test-question of the serutin de liste, M. 
Gambetta, supported by the Left Centre, the Left, and the 


the 
Irreconcilables, Would, it is calculated, have a majority 
against Government, which, if the Irreconcilables deserted 
him, he would lose. But 
a question like that, they risk their seats at the election, 
while if they vote with M. Buffet, the half of the Right 
Centre which always sways towards the Left Centre will at 
Once perceive that the scrutin de liste is not so formidable 
after all. M. Gambetta can make election, either to the 
Chamber or the Senate, much easier for the Right Centre if 
he pleases, and they need before all an excuse for joining 
that party—the Conservative-Republican—which they see 
must win, and to which their real leaders, the Orleanist Princes, 
Wish them temporarily to adhere. It is the same with the 
greater question of Dissolution. M. Naquet, be he as, sus- 
Picious or angry as he pleases, must vote for Dissolution, or | 
stand suspected, and his vote is not the less valuable because | 
It is preceded by an invective on M. Gambetta. The vote will 
tell on the result, while the invective will, as far as the | 
Assembly is concerned, be waste of breath, the opinions | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


We should have been quite satisfied with Mr. | 
Gorst’s narrative if it had stood by itself, but unfortunately it | 


is, for politicians, | 


ruler of France, whatever his opinions, must 


if the Irreeoncilables abstain on: : 


}of the Irreconcilables having there no kind of power. 
The Assembly, whatever its faults— and we quite admit they 
are as numerous as its virtues—is entirely beyond the influence 
of idealogues; and even M. Louis Blanc, who has character, 

| eloquence, and the confidence of moderate Socialists, could not 

(turn a vote. M. Naquet would empty the House, and M. 

| Montjau is regarded as a sort of eccentric who has a right to 
speak, but who is scarcely a serious politician. Within the 

| present Assembly, we question if the secession of the Ultras 
will be a loss at all. 

But we shall be told, and most heartily admit, that the split in 
| the ranks of the Deputies is only a part, and a very small part, 
of the greater question at issue. M. Naquet and his friends are 
| not addressing the Assembly, but the country; do not expect or 
' desire to influence the representatives, but the electors, who 

in December will be called upon to send up a new set. If 

‘they can be persuaded that M. Gambetta has betrayed them 

from the best of motives, and that they have not got the 

| Republic, and that the President wields powers inconsistent 
with the dignity of the people, they may return so many 

Ultras that the Republican party will go to pieces, and 

the new Chamber either be powerless, or too Conservative 

from fear of the new men, or even, as an extreme possibility, 
so Red as to make a coup d'etat possible. All Gambetta’s 
moderation will then have been of none effect, and the “ sad de- 
| stiny of France,” always to see her most hopeful parties destroyed 
by their own excesses, will be once more worked out, and be 
| once more bemoaned in most excellent and inapplicable English. 

Well, all that may happen, as anything else may happen, but 

i let us see what reason there is to suppose it will happen. 

| M. Naquet and his friends, we may take for granted, will 

have no influence outside the great cities and the South, 

j and what can they do there? They cannot stir up riots 

| against M. Gambetta, for he is not in power, and Govern- 

}ment will certainly not stir up disturbance by repressing 
| them for attacking its only dangerous foe. Their object must 

be to secure seats for men of their own opinions, and how is 
that effort, unless they succeed, to be made a dangerous one? 

| There is no such force of Conservatism in the Red districts 
| that the secession of the Ultras will let in a Legitimist or 
Bonapartist, and as their speeches will drive all Conservatives 
‘into a fury of apprehensiveness, they will force upon the 
| majority the only candidate sure of success,—the Thiers- 
| Republican, who will follow M. Gambetta as a practical and 
| energetic politician. They will, in fact, swell the majority of the 
| candidates they repudiate, by compelling all Conservatives to 
| vote for them as their best defence. But they may succeed, as 
they did when they put forward M. Barodet in Paris? Cer- 
tainly they might, if M. Gambetta were in power, or had 
| mowed down the citizens by artillery, or had executed two or 
| three thousand Communists, or had sent ten or twelve thousand 
| more to NewCaledonia. But then M. Gambetta has done none of 
these things, hasineurred no hatred from the populace, has done 
nothing except secure that official acknowledgment of the 
Republic which to most French Ultras, and especially to ignor- 
ant Ultras, seems the first necessity. There is not substance 
enough in this charge to cause a rebellion of the ballot-box 
against a man who in Paris is still the Dictator who almost 
|saved her, and in the South has the special power which 
arises from community of race and sympathy. The Irrecon- 

» not the great lever, the 

vetta attacks 
never been 

compelled in practice to make those concessions to which every 
sooner or later 
stoop. We do not believe that the Irreconcilables will be 
able anywhere to secure new majorities, and if their success 
less than that, they can but seat, by unexpectedly heavy 


’ 
ii} 


cilables, it must be remembered, hav: 
hatred of the Church, to work on. for M. Ga 


the Church in theory as fiercely as they, and has 


is 
votes, the very men whose perversity has driven them to 
rebellion. 


We say this of the great cities, but France is governed by 
her peasantry, and in the rural districts the rebellion of the 
Ultras is just the very incident needed to give the Republican 
cause momentum. It will weaken all opponents and embolden 
all friends. The monarchical minority may be as Conservative 
as they please, but they cannot fight a man whom Ultras are 
denouncing as heartily as they can a man whom Ultras are 
supporting. It is not in human nature to do it, and least of 
all in human nature in France, where parties are so bitter, and 
the fear of political spectres so vivid and unreasonable. The 
Legitimist might curse M. Naquet, even if he had fought for 
France ; but to curse M. Gambetta, who did fight, while M. 
Naquet is reviling him, will be too high an effort of pure and 
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unfruitful principle. The majority, on the other hand, have 
accepted the Republic, subject to evidence that it can exist with- 
out being Red, and what better evidence could there be of that 
than that the Reds are denouncing it as too arbitrary and Conser- 
vative? If they praised it indeed, if the local orators exulted in it, 
and if the idealogues proclaimed it perfect, the peasants might feel 
distrust ; but when M. Buffet and M. Gambetta are united under 
a deluge of Red vituperation, this distrust must necessarily be 
removed, The electors are not wanting ideal constitutions, 
but an orderly Government, under which citizens shall be equal, 
and the Legislature elective, and the Executive liable to change 
without a revolution, and they see perfectly well that under 
M. Gambetta’s leadership they have obtained all these things. 
Parisians and Englishmen habitually decry the intelligence of 
the French peasantry, and forget that like the rest of mankind 
they follow leaders who know much more than themselves, 
and who are quite capable of perceiving that a Red Republic 
would but precede a victory for Bonapartism. M. Gambetta’s 


organ is perfectly right in not attacking the Ultras. If they | 


will reconsider themselves, the way is still left open for their 
return ; and if not, the mass of quiet people will soon perceive 
that M. Gambetta is no longer trusted by the Irreconcilables, 
and therefore no longer to be distrusted by sane politicians. 





GENERAL BUTLER ON IRELAND. 

| some time the Irish have been in want of a national 

hero. Indeed, since the death of O’Connell no single 
personage has filled a large space in the Irish imagination. 
The Home-rulers, and the other Irish politicians who are not 
Home-rulers—mainly because their rivals are so—jostle one 
another on the political stage, and leave no room for any 
principal figure. This is tiresome and disappointing, but is 
there any chance of Irishmen making a better show in the 
New World? ‘There are almost as many men and women of 
Irish blood in the United States as there are in Ireland ; they 
amass money and win advancement, they do not yield to the 
native Americans in the capacity for working “rings,” nor in 
the arts of “log-rolling,” “ gerrymandering,” * ballot-stufting,” 
and all the other political inventions of the Union. Yet it 
would be difficult to name any Irishman who has won a high 
position in American public life, as a dozen born Germans 
have done. There are one or two good soldiers of Irish birth 
in the United States’ Army—notably, General Sheridan—and 
some able lawyers, such as Mr. Charles O’Conor, of New York; 
but in the political world we can only think of Congressman 
John Morrissey, the ex-prizefighter, and Mr. Peter Sweeney, once 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of Tammany Hall, under the 
Premiership of Tweed. In the local government of New York 
both parties used to be led by Irishmen, and the names of 
Sheriff O’Brien and Collector Murphy were familiar to us in 
the scandalous controversies of five years ago. But since the 
success of the reform movement, the Irish element in New 
York appears to have subsided to the lower levels of adminis- 
tration, and the fact that the party battles have been fought 
by such men of character as Mr. Tilden on the one side and 
General Dix on the other has been hailed as a sign of returning 
health by honest men of all opinions. On the whole, there- 
fore, the Irish in America, though they have achieved material 
success abundantly, and though their votes are a considerable 
political weight, are not able to boast of Irish influence in 
the public affairs of their adopted country, The fact is they 
want a leader in the United States, as they do at home, a man 
who wil] dwarf and discipline subordinates and shoulder down 
opposition. This want has struck no less acute a man than 
General Butler, who has lately been out of political 
employment. Ifis frequent and violent changes of political 
opinion have left Mr. Butler without party friends; the 
Democrats detest him as they detest no other of their op- 
ponents, and the Republicans had got weary of his audacious 
cynicism even before the burden of his unpopularity over- 
weighted them, and procured their overthrow in the contest 
for Massachusetts. Any other man would be content to with- 
draw, at least for a while, from the scene of his defeat, but 
General Butler is as dauntless as he is shameless. It little 
matters to him what steed he bestrides, so that he can ride 
into power, and as the Irish vote is plunging about masterless 
and unguided, it is really a stroke of genius in General Butler 
to think of placing himself in the saddle. This is. however, 
plainly his object; his address to the Irish at the O’Connell 
Centenary in Boston was undisguisedly a bid for power, for 
the leadership of the Irish in America, for the allegiance of the 
people whose countryman, to the amazement of everybody, he 


as 
| made himself out to be. We have no means of judging whether 

Butler’s bold stroke is likely to be successful. But if the Trish 
| care to take the astute Yankee lawyer with his motley recorg 
,as a chief and champion, they are welcome to him. We 

do not suppose that New England will enter a protest jf 
|General Butler elects to be called an Irishman rather than ap 
American. We perceive, however, that the Boston Pilot, the 
| ablest Roman Catholic newspaper in America, bluntly refuses 
| to accept Butler’s pretensions, and comprehensively dismisses 
| his boasts, his praises, and his prophecies as dangerous 
| blatherskite.” 

But all the Irish Americans are not as unappreciative of 
General Butler’s eloquent vision of the future of the Irish race 
'as the Boston newspaper. The audience assembled at the 
| O’Connell banquet cheered rapturously when the “ not very 
|remote son of Ireland,” as Butler declared himself to be, 
| rapidly sketched the history of the Irish exodus, and as bril- 
| liantly pictured the coming glories of the Irish race. It is not 
| easy to decide whether General Butler’s view of the past or of 
| the future of the Irish people is the more astonishing ; the 
one certainly has as little relation to actual facts as the other 
has to possibilities. ‘As a not very remote son of Ireland,” 
says Mr. Butler, “I look forward to the time when Ireland 
shall govern New England, and New England govern the 
United States.” It is unnecessary here to discuss the question 
whether New England is likely to govern the United States, 
though there are few Americans who, willingly or unwillingly, 
are not convinced that “ westward the course of empire takes 
its way.” But in New England itself are the Irish immigrants 
on the way to become dominant? It is true that the Irish are 
numerous and increasing in numbers all along the Atlantic 
seaboard; that, as General Butler says, New York con- 
tains the largest urban population of Irishmen in the 
world ; and Boston, the very centre of Yankee intel- 
ligence and “grit,” has more Irish inhabitants than any city 
in Ireland, except Dublin. It is also true that the thorough- 
bred Yankees are dwindling, and it seems not improbable that 
the descendants of the Puritans will soon be an insignificant 
minority in the States where Puritanism ruled supreme, and where 
it impressed its image on the life of the people and the form of 
the government. But it is remarkable that if the genuine 
Yankees are dying out, the immigrants of every country are 
taking the Yankee stamp, and in the second generation become 
as completely sons of the soil as if their ancestors had landed 
in the ‘Mayflower.’ Moreover, as we have pointed out, the 
Irish element has acquired no commanding position in the 
politics of the United States, and as long as it remains at alow 
level of intellectual and moral culture, it will continue to be led 
and governed by a minority that stands on higher ground. 
The comparison of numbers does not settle the matter, even if 
we accept the doctrine, which is at least doubtful, that New 
England will ultimately prove stronger than the West, where 
the dominant element, so far as it is neither native nor 
naturalised in character, is German, not Irish. 

But this magnificent vision of the future supremacy of 
Ireland in America is pictured by General Butler as at once a 
reward and a retribution. It is the proper punishment due to 
those “ bigots and vagrants,” the Puritans; it is the merited com- 
pensation of the Irish martyrs for conscience’ sake. It was time 
| to correct erroneous impressions about the history of the early 
| settlement of America, and General Butler establishes a new read- 
| ing of the most misconstrued chapters of history. The Puritans 
| were not persecuted in Europe; they migrated to America from 
| Holland not because the Dutch laws were illiberal, but because 
| they were too liberal; not because they were not permitted 
|to worship after their own fashion, but because Holland 
| allowed their young men and maidens to stray into other 

churches where God was not worshipped according to the views 
they held. And we have had some of that even up to this 
|day.” Unluckily a different explanation has been foisted on 
| the world, and even “ your sweet woman-poet ”—an ingenious 
reminder of the fact that the father of Felicia Hemans was an 
Trishman—* has said that our fathers sought and there they 
| found ‘freedom to worship God.’” “Oh no! that is exactly 
what they didn’t seek,” says General Butler. “They sought 
for freedom to worship God as they desired, and for the right 
to prevent anybody else from worshipping God in any other 
way. And they whipped the Quakers and drove out the 
Baptists, and made the Episcopalians take back-seats, be- 
‘cause they felt that they were going straight to hell-fire 
and eternal damnation.” But “turn the page, and look 
upon the tale” of the Irish exodus, compared with which 
| the vagraney of the bigots in the ‘Mayflower’ was a con- 
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temptibly trivial event. What was the motive-power here é 
The common explanation is that the Irish were starving in 
their own country, and that they fled to a land where a living 
was to be made by any one who could work. But this, as 
General Butler explains, is quite an erroneous history of the 
matter. The Irish did, in fact, what the Puritans are wrongly 
supposed to have done—they exiled themselves for conscience’ 
sake. “ You and your fathers—stop a minute, we and our 
fathers — held that ideal Irish opinion of freedom and of 
equality of right, of that power which belonged to every man 
to carve out his own fortune in his own way, that Emmett 
dreamed of ;” and so forth. And to get scope for this faith 
and liberty for the exercise of the Catholic religion—which it 
is gratifying to know General Butler admires as much as he 
abhors scepticism—the Irish abandoned their homes and 
colonised the New World. Among these exiles for conscience’ 
sake, General Butler enumerates many families of Irish 
descent who have become conspicuous in America—the 
Jacksons, the Johnsons, the Polks, and others—but he 
forgets to mention that all these were North-of-Ireland 
Protestants of the sturdiest Saxon type, as little kin to 
the Celtic and Catholic Ireland of General Butler’s eulo- 
gium as Swift himself. It appears, too, that before 1798 
Ireland had “a happy, prosperous, and industrious” people of 
8,000,000 souls, who were reduced by the exterminafing policy 
of the landlords and the British Government to half that 
number.” The process of reduction must have been remark- 
ably rapid, for in 1801 the population was under five millions 
and a half, so that in the two years following the rebellion of 
1798 the Government and the landlords must have “ exter- 
minated” to some purpose. Such, however, is General 
Butler’s version of the history of the Irish people; it may 
afford a measure of the value of his prophecy of their coming 
domination in New England, and in the Union, and to the ends 
of the earth. If the Irish in Boston put faith in anything 
that he says about either the past or the future, they deserve 
to haye him as a compatriot and a champion. 





THE MEXICAN ANARCHY. 
HE condition of Spain is not usually quoted as the 
European type of hopefulness and progress. As com- 
pared with some of its former colonies, however, the mother- 


against an undutiful, if not absolutely heretical Cabinet, they 
quickly learned that the agitation they meant to direct had 
become the monopoly of lay adventurers, with views on Church 
affairs which seldom went beyond the Church plate. Losing 
more and more completely every day any characteristics of 
a war of religion which it might have originally possessed, the 
movement went on extending itself with inconceivable rapidity, 
till the Have-nots of every district and territory of the Republic 
seemed to be combined against the actual possessors of property, 
office, or power. A German correspondent, writing from Mazat- 
lan, on the Pacific coast, describes the agitation as a confederacy 
of “ all the gallows-birds of the country,” who have declared war 
on property, and make it a maxim of their strategy to avoid 
encounters with the regular troops, though on occasion they 
can exhibit a desperate courage. This description would seem 
to be borne out by the practice of the insurgents in attacking the 
jails and releasing the prisoners, whenever they get the oppor- 
tunity. If, however, a story which comes from the capital itself 
be accurate, a desire to consult the feelings of the convict 
classes is not exclusively confined to the opponents of the ex- 
isting Government. In the city of Mexico, the Director of the 
central prisons is stated to have graciously accorded permission 
to the inmates of the male establishment to celebrate a ball on 
the premises, a supply of suitable partners being provided by 
transporting the denizens of the female penitentiary to the 
scene of festivity forthe evening. The joyous convicts, struck by 
this evidence of urbane sympathy on the part of their warders, 
proceeded to express their confidence in the good-feeling 
shown to them by arranging an escape altogether, and it was 
only by a surprising chance that the majority of the brave and 
fair refugees from justice were again immured within the hos- 
pitable mansions of the law. 

The banditti who now, under a thousand different leaders, 
contest the supremacy of the central Government, are reported 
| to be in force in almost every State of the Republic, and no 
State is entirely free from their presence. The populous terri- 
tories of Jalisco, Colima, Aguascalientes, Zacatecas, Guanajuato, 
San Luis Potosi, &c., are completely overrun, and as the pro- 
tection of the chief towns employs all the available resources of 
the authorities, the open country and the villages are quite at 
the mercy of the insurgents. General Escobedo was to have 
united all the disposable troops for a regular campaign 
against the brigands, but the portion of the Army which 








| 





country can fairly lay claim to a reputation for civil peace/can be spared, after the needful task of garrisoning the 
and orderly government. At no period of former or recent | centres of population and trade has been performed, must 
misrule, not even when Castelar’s momentary confidence | pe inadequate to the reduction of so vast and _thinly- 
in Federalism almost abandoned the Peninsula to the | populated a territory. The strategy of the guerrillas in 
men of Cartagena, has Spain descended to the level which | avoiding pitched battles, and their habit of seldom or never 
forms the normal situation of Mexico. After seven years of | exceeding a strength of a couple of hundred men at any one 
revolution, the Spanish Generals can still find armies capable, | place, immensely increase the difficulty of pursuit and capture. 
if only properly handled, of sweeping every form of disaffec- | Besides. there have not been wanting numerous signs of a good 
tion into the sea; and in spite of innumerable previous levies, | understanding between the defenders and the disturbers of 
the sentiment of patriotism, or something akin to patriotism, | public enier. Barely a hundred insurgent guerrillas could 
keeps the masses of the population loyal and obedient, | yenture to ride boldly into the important town of Zamora and 
if not exactly contented; while without warrant of Cortes ‘levy contributions of war to their hearts’ content, notwith- 
or constitutional formality, conscription is made to suc- | standing the presence of a garrison of regulars at least thrice 
ceed to conscription, and an extortionate system of taxa-| their number; nor was it esteemed a light merit on the part 
tion, by way of “ exemptions,” is perpetuated, compared with | of the military commander, that he retained suflicient control 
which the ship-money and “ benevolences” of our Stuarts were | over his soldiery to prevent them from actively aiding in the 
legitimate exercises of the prerogative. What a nation Spain | plunder of the town. At La Paz, in Lower California, the 
might be again, could it but find a ruler! It is not so easy to | influence of the Governor-General of the province, Don 
















discern any ground for encouragement in regard to Mexico. 
Without foreign war or disputed succession, the condition of 
Mexico seems to be to-day as distracted as at the stormiest 





Viviano Davalos, in person was not able to effect even 
| this much, for when the partisan chief Emiliano Ibarra 
| made his entry one morning with only a score of desperadoes 






period of the presidency of Juarez. It was expected in some jat his back, he was at once joined by the soldiers in garri- 
Sanguine quarters that the accession of Lerdo de Tejada would | son, who did not even hesitate to take prisoner Governor- 
be the beginning of a new era, and his speech to the Congress, | General Don Viviano himself. Between the guerrillas and the 
as late as June last, shows that he had not himself abandoned | terrible Apaches, the State of Sonora is so harassed that forty 
any of these flattering anticipations, The Mexican people—if thousand of its inhabitants are reported to have abjured their 
such a corporate entity can be really held to exist outside the traditional hatred of the “Americanos,” and to have crossed as 
mere aggregate of white, black, brown, and copper-coloured | settlers into the United States territory of Arizona, The citizens 
races, hostile castes, grovelling superstitions, and conflicting | of Durango were either infested with a less formidable variety 
cupidities—must have ceased to hold any such roseate opinions. | of parasites, or were possessed of more robust courage than the 
The expulsion of the Sisters of Mercy and similar Catholie | generality of their compatriots, for Durango is said to have 
organisations by the Mexican Congress appears to have given j entirely swept the banditti from its confines. Perhaps we 
the signal or the pretext for the new disorders. The State of | should take the recent capture of the renowned free-lance, 
Mechoacan saw the first assemblage of gangs of armed men, | General Cortina, who for a generation has been the scourge 
who, to the ery of “Give us back our holy nuns!” waylaid| of the United States and Mexican borders, as an indi- 
olated detachments of the Government troops, ** sequestrated ” | cation that there are still commanders on the side of the 


is 
the property of Liberal and wealthy neighbours, and by easy Government capable of avenging the cause of order. Cortina 
gradations went on to stopping diligences and rifling travellers, ‘had the most dreaded local reputation of all the free-lances of 
with an increasing impartiality as to sectarian or political Mexico, and yet he was seized by a handful of troops in the 
considerations, If the priests thought to inflame the country | midst of his adherents, and of the district which he ter- 
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rorised. It is possible that even Mexico, like Spain, only | passage would lead to consequences which would be found 
wants a ruler, in order to emerge decisively from the slough of | inconvenient in practice. 
revolution; but anarchy has now lasted nearly a generation. | Had the ‘Eider’ been on the high seas—beyond the 
| fringe of water adjoining the land to which by international] 
: : | usage the jurisdiction of States extends—and had Vergas og 
BRITISH SHIPS IN FOREIGN WATERS. | Venegas been taken from it there, we should have had a very 
HE so-called Porto Rico outrage has been denuded of its | different affair to do with ; that would have been something like 
worst features by an authenticated statement of the | a repetition of the ‘Trent’ case, by a hazy reminiscence of which 
facts, but the affair, so far as regards any international aspect, | some of our contemporaries have been misled. On the high 
remains exactly where it was at first. According to Reuter, | seas, in time of peace, a vessel has the same inviolability ag 
a Spanish subject named Vergas had added to rebellion the | the territory of the State to which it belongs; an ancient, though 
more dangerous, if not more serious, offence of traducing the | misleading metaphor, represents it as a moving portion of that 
Captain-General of Porto Rico in the newspapers of St. | territory; the fact being that it has been found for the con. 
Domingo; had telegraphed from St. Domingo to friends in | venience of all States that, when there are no belligerent rights 
Jamaica that he was about to visit them, forgetting that his | to be enforced, the vessels of each, when on waters which are 
message must pass through Porto Rico, while his voyage to | no State’s property, should not be delayed in their voyages by 
Jamaica would carry him into the harbour of that island; and being made answerable in any way to any authorities except 
had, as a consequence, been seized while in Porto Rico Har- | those of their own nationality. Apart from compact, there ig 
bour, forcibly taken off the British mail steamer on which he | in time of peace absolutely no right of detaining or searching 
was travelling, and shot without trial, on his being brought | a foreign vessel on the high seas. The over-sea slave-trade ig 
ashore, The later account states that the man’s name is| piracy by the law of every civilised nation, but apart from 
Venegas, that he was charged with deserting from the militia | compact, even a slaver cannot be stopped on the high seas by 
and with embezzling public money, that the captain of the | a war-vessel of another flag than its own,—an immunity which 
steamer, after some hesitation, gave him up under protest, and | the United States Government has repeatedly vindicated 
that he is now in prison awaiting his trial, On either version | against the Government of Great Britain. Pirate-vessels 
of the facts there was a demand made upon the captain | may, of course, be seized without ceremony; but if a vessel 
of a British mail steamer while in a foreign port by / deemed to be a pirate have shown a flag, and prove to have a 
the authorities of the port for the surrender of a person | right to it, compensation is due if it has been taken possession 
charged with crime committed within their jurisdiction— of, or even if it has merely been stopped. The high seas are 
what the offence charged was, what means there may have | held to commence at three marine miles’ distance from the 
been of proving it, and how it was punished, are obviously | land—the Spanish Government, founding on the ancient defi. 
matters without international bearing—and to this demand | nition which declared that national waters extended the 
the captain unwillingly yielded, If he was not legally obliged | length of a cannon-shot from the shore, claims six miles 
to yield to it, he would not have been justified in so doing; in its dealings with the Gibraltar smugglers, but the claim is 
and he seems to have had a conviction, which, though shaken | not likely to be allowed—and had the Spaniard, be he thief 
by the assurances made to him, was not entirely removed, that | or rebel, been taken from a British vessel at that distance 
his vessel was a secure asylum for all who had taken passages|from Spanish territory, an inexcusable outrage upon the 
and got on board of it. It is necessary to maintain no less’ British flag would have been committed, for which the 
than this to get any international’ question out of the arrest, | British Government must have promptly exacted reparation. 
and this was the view taken at first by some of the London | In time of war, it may be said, a neutral ship, other than a 
journals; but nothing is more certain than that a ship in a| public ship, may be stopped by a belligerent war-vessel,—for 
foreign, harbour, and all on board of it, are subject | the purpose of making sure of her nationality, to search for 
for the time to the local law and to the local autho-| contraband of war intended for the enemy’s use, to see whether 
rities; and therefore, had the original version of the! she is trying to break a blockade, and in the case of Powers 
story been true, we should have had no ground of quarrel | not bound by the Declaration of Paris, perhaps also to search 
with Spain, nor even Jocus stand, except what humanity would | for enemy’s goods; but the persons of enemy’s subjects not 
in any such case give us, for remonstrating with the Spanish | engaged in the public service found on board are as inviolable 
Government. Ship captains cannot be expected to carry the |as if they were on the neutral territory. Soldiers, sailors, 
whole law of nations in their heads, but a moment’s considera- | diplomatic agents of an enemy found on board a neutral ship 
tion of our own practice should keep people from blundering | are in a different category; they are quasi-contraband of 
about a matter like this. It is always safe to assume that | war; but if they are seized, the ship is seizable, and ought to 
foreign Governments will treat British vessels just as we do be seized also. Great Britain formerly claimed the right of 
foreign vessels, And how monstrous would seem to us searching for and arresting deserters and sailors liable to im- 
the pretension that our police could not take a thief out of | pressment, but the claim has long been virtually abandoned. 
a Spanish vessel in one of our docks or harbours, and that| The subjects of a State or their ships may, no doubt, have 
whether he had entered the vessel from on shore or had come | by treaty exemption from the local law within the jurisdiction 
with it from a foreign port! That the British vessel in this | of another State; but European Governments do not enter 
case carried mails made no difference. International compact | into such treaties with other European nations, except as to 
has given no immunity to mail steamers ; they are only trading | some small matters which it is convenient to make over to 
vessels, though they perform a useful public service for hire, and | Consuls; and it may be believed that no Government volun- 
their position is in no respect different from that of ordinary | tarily parts with so essential an element of sovereignty as the 
trading vessels. They must pay the Customs dues of every port | supremacy of its own law over all within its own territory. 
they enter; they must show their papers; they may be seized for Eastern Governments do this, but it is because they cannot 
smuggling and other offences against the local laws; and if help it; and they know, moreover, that unless they did so there 
they have taken a criminal into a port where justice has a| would never be an end to quarrels between them and the Euro- 
claim upon him, he is as liable to arrest as if he were on shore. | pean nations whose subjects settle on their shores. In European 
Yachts are better off than them in some respects, when they | countries and their colonies foreigners must, speaking generally, 
carry the flag of a Royal Yacht Club, being in that case treated | be content to take the law, and its administration too, as they 
as quasi-public vessels; but no yacht has the degree of immunity | findit. One of our contemporaries seems to think that an English- 
which the captain of the ‘ Eider’ claimed for his vessel. That | man’s house in a foreign country is in ordinary circumstances n- 
is by international usage conceded to public vessels—that is, | violable, mysteriously protected against the intrusions of the 
to any vessel commanded by an officer commissioned for the | police, but this is a fond delusion. As Englishmen have no 
purpose by his Government—and it is conceded to public | such privilege at home, it is not very surprising that they are 
vessels only, Even in the case of public vessels, however, the | not so privileged abroad, and in fact, their houses are a8 the 
privilege must be used discreetly ; were a British man-of-war | houses of the people among whom they dwell. Embassies only 
to carry Rochefort into a French harbour, the French Govern-| are so privileged, and their privilege is not altogether abso- 
ment would be entitled to resent its doing so as an outrage ; | lute; while Consulates, unless under treaty, do not possess 
and though, according to our custom, political fugitives are it. In this, and in more important matters, to fare as 
never refused an asylum in a British man-of-war within the | the natiyes of the country fare is what the British re- 
waters of the State to which they belong, even this might, in | sident in a foreign country must expect. In an extreme case 
certain circumstances, lead to an unpleasant international con-| of legal abuse the British Government might withdraw its 
troversy. To give any such privilege to a class of vessels | ambassador or declare war, as it may do wherever any British 
which take on board without inquiry all who can pay for a| interest has been infringed upon; but these are unwieldy 
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resources, not at all convenient to use, only used on great 
occasions, and when used, not always beneficial to the indivi- 
dual who has been injured. To stay at home is the only safe 
course for the Briton who has insular misgivings about foreign 
justice, and there are cases in which this is less convenient 
than running all the risks of living abroad. 





THE NEXT BIG TOPIC. 

OURNALISTS, who of all men, or of all men next to diners- 
out, feel most keenly the exceeding dulness of the times, 

the almost total disappearance of topics in which anybody feels 
more than a languid or a perfunctory interest, would just now 
almost give their ears for some large event, an event which would 
interest everybody, and bear writing about for the next three 
months ; and one of them suggests to us a curious, though it may 
be an unprofitable, speculation. Suppose a man of average in- 
telligence to be bound, say by a rash bet made in an exalté mood, 
and quite beyond his means, to predict the next big thing that 
will interest Englishmen or the Western world, how would he 
setabout it? Right-minded persons, with good digestions and not 
given to dreams, would say he would decline the effort, inasmuch 
qs no answer is attainable, and no mortal can tell what the 
morrow will bring forth, and right-minded persons never can be 
answered; but still, he might be wrong-minded, wrong-minded 
people of inteliigence being a known variety of men; and the 
compulsion granted, what would an intelligent, though wrong- 
minded, person do? He would never be content to guess, 
as the* Scotch land agent swore, at large. Clearly he 
would try first of all so to limit his imagination by artificial 
but sensible rules, as to seem to himself to be calculating from 
antecedent probabilities. He would say, to begin with, we think, 
that the event anticipated must be a catastrophe or unpleasant 
occurrence of some sort. Pleasant occurrences rarely interest 
nations, because they so rarely take the catastrophic form. No- 
body's birth is seen to be a world’s blessing till, at all events, he is 
ten years old, The conversion of India to Christianity, or of the 
Papacy to tolerance, or of Ireland to loyalty, would be pleasant 
occurrences, and so would ie the excavation of the canal into the 
Sahara, or the discovery of a cheap motor or a new capacity 
in the brain, or the invention of a substitute for shaving— 
which, by the way, exists in Asia, and has never travelled to 
Europe—but these events would be as slow as the growth of 
trees, or would not be recognised at the time as great 
occurrences at all. The occurrence must be, if history is any 
guide, one that at first sight will appear a misfortune of magni- 
tude to some section of humanity. Next, if the occurrence must 





be catastrophic, a new limitation arises, for it must also be in a 


measure usual, There is no earthly reason why it should be so; 
but nevertheless, the dreamer’s mind, however dreamy, insists 
with unconscious vehemence on submission to that law also. 
There is no certainty that Paris shall not be destroyed by earth- 
quake, as Lisbon was; or that wheat may not be diseased, as 
the potato was; or that the Black Death may not reappear 
in the United Kingdom, and sweep away one-third of the 
population; but the mind, all the same, thrusts aside all 
those terrible chances. They do not count. ‘They are 


too much like the chance of a meteoric stone big enough to | 


be dangerous hitting the planet Earth, that is, too much like 
the possibilities which, if we once accept them as data, paralyse 
intellectual power by upsetting the machinery through which it has 
been accustomed to work. ‘The catastrophe must be usual, that is, 
must have recurred, sufficiently often within historic periods not 
to make the mind recoil, as if in imagining such an event it were 
entering a new world blind, the most awful of imaginable 
conceptions. 

Now, what are the catastrophes which fulfil that condition of 
usuality? Chiefly War, Civil War, Insurrection, Revolution, 
Famine, Sickness, and Death; and which of these is it to be? 
One would say, if the calculation or dream were to be regu- 
lated as ordinary calculations would be—and a man forced 
to calculate even about dreams would instinctively fall 
back upon his habitual methods—that the rule of recurrence 
should be studied, that of recurrent misfortunes the one 
from which men had been exempt for the most unusual time 
was the one most reasonably to be expected soon. We may most 
reasonably, because although man knows little or nothing of the 
laws which govern the recurrence of events, and did not till very 
recently suspect that such laws could exist, and does not even 
now feel certain whether he is not mistaking phenomena for 
facts, still, if he is to reason on probabilities at all, he must obey 








the instinct which compels his mind to think the recurrence of 
what has been, possible, and the recurrence of what has frequently 
been, very likely. If, then, regularity of recurrence is to enter into 
the calculation, which it ought not to do, though every gambler 
| thinks it ought, the speculator will be driven by the necessities of his 
calculation to fix upon a great death as the most probable immi- 
nent event. Of all usual catastrophes, none has been with- 
out recurrence so long. The last unexpected death that can 
be said to have affected mankind, that is, to have immediately 
affected the fate, and conduct, and thoughts of the ruling races of 
the world, was that of the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, and hap- 
pened just twenty years ago. People have forgotten its importance 
now, as they forget everything ; but in the natural course of events 
Nicholas, who was born in 1796, might have been reigning now ; 
and had he been reigning now the probability, amounting to cer- 
tainty, is that the whole course of history would have been different. 
IIe would never have stood silent while his pet German Princes 
were eaten up, till his great-grandchildren will hardly know where 
to look for wives. Since his death most of the calamities we have 
mentioned have occurred, have interested man, and have passed ; 
but there has been no great death. There have been three first-class 
wars, between France and Austria, Prussia and Austria, and 
Prussia and France; one first-class eivil war, that which 
shook the United States; one first-class Revolution, that 
of September, 1870, in Paris; two great insurrections, that of 
the Sepoys and that of the Communists; four considerable 
famines, in Orissa, Persia, Behar, and Asia Minor, but no 
epidemic and no death. Lord Palmerston’s was expected, 
and did not greatly change the face of affairs, and no other has 
apparently affected mankind much, though, of course, that of 
Cavour, that of the last King of Prussia, that of Prim, and that 
of Lincoln may have done so without men perceiving it. Cavour'’s, 
in fact, probably did, as he would have found some solution for 
the Ultramontane trouble. Epidemics of the first-class in 
modern times have not been frequently recurrent, and a 
death, therefore, would seem the most probable of events. 
Then comes the question of whose death. No man can 
tell, of course, whose life is most important to the world, 
for some unknown physicist may have achieved a discovery 
equal to that of fire, and some obscure divine may have 
proved a theological truth ; but the conditions require that the 
death shall be appreciated—that is, shall involve great apparent, 
though it may be imaginary results, a great commotion in men’s 
minds, a great amount of newspaper discussion—and the list of 
men so placed that their deaths make serious gaps is very narrow. 
We cannot include in it more than six names—those of Bismarck, 
Frederick William of Germany, President MacMahon, Czar 
| Alexander, Léon Gambetta, and the Pope—and among these six 





|men only three,—Bismarck, whose death would seem to affect all 
Europe and close an era; the Pope, whose death would let loose 
all elements of discord in the Catholic Church ; and Gambetta, 


| whose death might break up the French Republic—would in- 


| stantly strike the majority of men as missing. Dreamy calcula- 
tion, therefore, points to one of these three, and as in all cata- 
strophes there must be some element of the unexpected, the Pope, 
| who is exceedingly old, may be struck out of the list. 

| Continuing on the same lines, the calculator will, we think, 
decide for some very terrible epidemic, striking large numbers 
| of men who can be ill spared, or hitting some nation at a vital 
| point; some war of unprecedented immediate result; or some 
| insurrection where within historic memory there has never been 
lone. The sickness to be notable, to be rare, and to be catas- 
trophic, must be in Europe, and must cither be formidable enough 


'to affect the welfare of a nation, breaking out, for example, 


| in the barracks of Germany, or, and much more probably, among 


| the cavalry horses of Europe; or in some seat of learning like 
| Oxford, or in some centre of fierce activity like Paris or London. 


Nothing of the kind has occurred in Europe on a great scale for 


| . . . . . 
| two centuries, and its recurrence, if improbable, owing to the 
| immensely improved conditions of modern life, is not impossible, 


or fairly to be classed with the catastrophes which are outside 
reason. It is unlikely, but that is all that can be said, and the 


_recurrence of the unlikely, if it has occurred often, must obey 


some law. 
| England was defeated, and that would be almost of course a war in 


The most unusual war would be one in Asia in which 


China, where war is always possible, and defeat has never been anti- 


_cipated, much less discounted. That chance seems to come rather 
| 


| 


within the list of contingencies than of speculative probabili- 
ties, but in reality it is not so, for the chance is one considered 
only by a very few minds specially provoked to observation. An 


| English defeat in China would still, to most men, be like a bolt 
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out of the blue. And the most unexpected insurrection would 
be one in Russia, where nothing of the kind on the great scale 
has occurred since Dmitri died, and where an insurrection to 
last, or indeed to assume any importance at all, must, in some 
way beyond calculation, draw into itself a large section of the 
A mutiny in Russia would indeed fulfil all the} 
conditions suggested of a grand catastrophe, affecting, 
as it would, the fate of the whole world, attracting the 
attention of all Europe, and being entirely without precedent— 
there have been some great mutinies in Russia, but they have 
been directed against particular sets of officers, not against 
the Empire or the military system-—and absolutely beyond ex- 
pectation, though not beyond the limits fixed by historic pre- 
eedent. ‘Those, then, are the four events among which a calcu- 
lating Zadkiel, disbelieving in astrology, but believing in the | 
recurrence of sensations, would choose his next Big Topic,—a | 
great death, a great pestilence among soldiers or cavalry horses, 
a great defeat of the English in China, or a great mutiny in the 
Russian Army. Having chosen them, he would probably, then, 
decide that—the failures of prediction considered—it would be 
something else which he had not reckoned on, perhaps the 
discovery of a method of war which shall as completely 
change its conditions on land as the success of the ‘ Monitor’ 
did at sea. Who knows? A step forward in chemistry and 
the training of battalions may be useless, and victory dependent 
on conditions in which drill has no part. 


soldiery. 





THE CLOCKMAKERS OF THE SCHWARZWALD. 

ILE Baden State Railway, running in an unbroken line from the 
AL Rhine plain at Mannheim to the shores of the Boden See at Con- 
stance, forms two sides of that part of the Grand Duchy of Baden 
which in Germany is called Badischer Schwarzwald. Along this 
line go great numbers of English tourists hurrying to Switzerland, 
and rushing back again to England, but they seldom set foot in 
any part of this district, except in the town of Freiburg, a pleasant 
point to break a long and somewhat tedious journey. ‘The dark 
hills thickly covered with pine trees, which the traveller sees from 
the windows of his carriage, generally serve to remind him of the 
erander mountains he has left, or of the peaks which he hopes to 
climb, But among these hills is much picturesque and quaint 
scenery, of a character at once unique and distinct from that of 
countries more frequented by the traveller. From any high 
ground, lofty hills can be seen extending towards the horizon, more 
or less clothed with black pine forests, broken here and there by 
the lighter foliage in the valleys, or by the open patches of cultivated 
land, There are cottage farms, with huge black and spreading 
roofs, better built, and showing signs of greater prosperity and 
comfort than in most mountainous districts. The village houses are 
less thickly grouped, and everything indicates an active and indus- 
trious people. In the valleys are many charming landscapes; the 
scale is small, but the perfect union of water and rock, of wood and 
meadow, produces harmonious and delightful pictures. Among the 
thick and fragrant woods the scenes are different, more weird and 
wild, but none the less attractive. Among these woods and hills 
dwell a people who unite the simplicity and kindness of the 
mountaineer and agriculturist with the shrewdness and energy 
of the artisan of the town. They cultivate their land with sur- 
prising care, and work at the manufacture of clocks and watches, 
glass and straw articles, with a diligence which has been rewarded 
by great success, ‘They are so energetic and desirous of doing 
well in life, that like the men of the Canton Graubiinden and 
the Oetzthal Alps, they willingly leave their own country and go 
away to England, America, or France, where they work hard, 
chiefly at clocks and watches. But to this desire for bettering 
their condition is united a strong love of home, so that in 
three or four years they come back with sufficient money to buy 
themselves a piece of land, on which for the rest of their days they 
live; they settle down, and their children will do as they have 
done. 

The first thing which a stranger does at Furtwangen is to see 
the exhibition of the Gewerbevereins, and at Tryberg the Gewerbe 
Hall, open from May to October. The latter is a wooden build- 
ing of some taste, where every variety of clock can be seen which 
the ingenuity of the Schwarzwalder can devise or his fingers exe- 
cute. Round the walls and on the tables are clocks of every sort. 
Nearly all are of wood, though here and there is a fragile one of 
straw orivory. The first which attracts attention is a very fine 
specimen of wood carving ; the figures and design are cut in lime- 
wood, and it stands two feet high. The fingers and hours are of 
ivory. The attendant puts it to two o'clock, and it forthwith 





| 
| 


plays a melodious air, as of the most delicate flutes. "The next 
, Still larger, and as the hour strikes a miniature band plays “ Dep 
| Wacht am Rhein.” We pass on to one made of beech and 
walnut, the dark and light wood being charmingly blended, 
|As the fingers touch the hour, two helmeted trum. 
| peters step out and blow the réveillé. Then there are cuckoog 
which strike up at the hour and thrushes who sing at the 
quarter, venerable monks standing beneath the belfry ring the 
hour when midnight comes. ‘The automaton clock comes next, 
and we watch a sort of Pickwickian fat boy feed himself with 
rolls till three has finished striking. The taste and minuteness of 
the carving in the largest or the smallest point are very great; the 


| regulator on the pendulum of the smallest clock represents, per- 


haps, an oak-leaf, or some simple, but stil] graceful object. Nor 
are more methodical and stronger-looking clocks wanting ; they 
are of every kind ; they will suit the kitchen or the boudoir. The 


| excellence of the external work is equalled by that of the 


machinery, for having once gained a reputation, the inhabitants 
of these hills take care that it shall not be lost. ‘The Gewer- 
beverein, or Union, guarantee the goodness of each clock which 
hangs on the walls, 

Thirty years ago a really good little clock could have been 
bought for sixpence or eightpence, but now, with communi- 
cation more easy, the small ones are sold for four or five shillings, 
the cheapest trumpeter for six pounds. Every workman has his 
special piece of work; one carves the figures, another prepares the 
dial, a third the wheels, a fourth the pendulum, so that on one clock 
many hands are employed. Under thissystem, within a radius of 
sixty English miles, the number of clocks or watches turned out 
annually is nearly seven hundred thousand. Figures convey but 
small impressions to the mind, but if it is remembered that five 
thousand men are working at this trade, and that there are only 
about two thousand five hundred inhabitants in Furtwangen and 
fifteen hundred in Tryberg, it will be seen how: strong a hold 
this trade has upon the people of the Schwarzwald. 

It chanced that towards the end of the seventeenth century a 
family named Kreuz, more enterprising or clever than their 
neighbours, lived in the village of Neukirch. They made a rude 
clock, works and frame of wood, with a weight, and this was 
given or sold to the parish priest. This idea was not lost upon 
others of the enterprising Schwarzwalders, and the example was 
soon followed, and not long afterwards the farmhouses of the 
district began to be adorned with other wooden clocks. ‘Two 
men were very apt at the work, they may almost be called the 
fathers of the art; their names were Lorenz Frei, called “ the 
Woodworker,” and Solomon Henniger, of St. Miirgen. ‘The 
germs now rapidly developed ; the simple carving of wooden stands. 
or frames gave place to the more elaborate work of ornamental 
clockmaking ; the wood, the want of other occupations, the un- 
common industry, acuteness, and union of the people, the free- 
dom from political and other disturbing causes, all promoted this 
quick growth. Hawkers sold the clocks throughout Germany, 
and the Schwarzwald soon became celebrated throughout the 
Empire. 

The clocks were at first very simple in construction, wooden 
wheels and carved frames. It was not until between the year 
1730 and 1740 that the first cuckoo clock—which is one of the 
class called ‘‘Spieluhren,” or clocks of amusement—was introduced, 
by Franz Ketterer, of Schénwald, a small hamlet on the hill above 
Tri berg, who is the real originator of the description of clock for 
which the Black Forest is most noted. This was novel enough 
for a time, but more minds set to work, and forty years later 
Anthony Duffner devised the first flute-clock. Soon a real, note- 
worthy advance took place, in the introduction of the first pen- 
dulum clock. Then the fancy of one Kirner, a Schwarzwalder, 
who had become Court Painter to the King of Bavaria, suggested 
that very pleasant instrument, the trumpet-clock. ‘There were 
now five hundred persons engaged in the clock trade in the Black 
Forest, and it had become the recognised occupation of the 
people. The work was all done by hand; not for some years was 
machinery used. But instead of the primitive fashion of each family 
working for themselves, masters and workmen began to appeal ; 
and as time went on, the change became more and more com- 
plete, till in 1849, the Grand Duke Leopold was asked to assist 
in founding a clock and watchmakers’ school. The Goveri- 
ment of Baden at once acceded, and they gave 10,000 florins 
for the purpose of defraying some of the building expenses and 
to carry on the work of the institution—the community of 
Furtwangen gave wood and materials—and in 1850 the Clock- 
makers’ School at Furtwangen was opened. Thus almost before 
the workmen of England had begun to think of technical schools, 
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the peasants of a distant German province had already set one on 
foot. It has given new impetus to the work, and by the introduction 
of a special literature and instruction, in no small degree aided the 
general education of the people of this and the neighbouring villages, 
as wellas the actual technical branch which it was created toimprove. 
The school has two main objects. Firstly, the education of the 
young by literary and theoretical teaching in the elements on which 
the art of clockmaking is composed, that is, in the general prin- 
ciples common to any scientific manufacture, and in the more 
intricate detai's belonging specially to this one branch. Secondly, 
the improvement of the trade by a practical school or workshop, 
where the theories already taught can be carried out, where new 
improvements and methods can be tried, and where practical 
instruction can be given. ‘Two important principles are acted 
upon in carrying out these aims,—the instruction is free, and it 
it is not in the place of, but subsidiary to, and based on, that 
which is given in the ‘ Folkschule,” or public elementary schools. 
This is important to notice, because there is too great a tendency 
in England to begin at the wrong end, not only in the lower 
branches of technical instruction, but also in those of a higher 
and more intellectual grade, and make technical supply the place 
of general teaching. Briefly put, these are some of the details 
connected with the school. The age of admittance is fourteen, 
and the pupil must have passed through the Folkschule, a yearly 
examination, yearly distribution of prizes, a library containing 
technical and scientific books and models, and a period of study 
not confined to any particular time or length. The subjects taught 
are :—(a) Freehand and ornamental drawing; (+), arithmetic, 
geometry, and lineal drawing; (c), constructive drawing ; (¢), 
mechanics and natural science; (¢), heads of German industry 
and mercantile business ; (/), French, when possible. 

There are a few minutiz to notice as to the workshop. The 
most important are that the workers must bring their own tools, 
unless they can show satisfactorily that they are too poor to afford 
them, when they will obtain them freely at the shop. ‘The Govern- 
ment defrays the expense of living at Furtwangen of those also 
who would be unable to attend out of their own means. There 
are saw-mills and other appliances for doing the rougher work, 
preparatory to the more delicate details of the instructive work- 
shop. Lastly, the whole is under the supervision of the Govern- 
ment, through the Minister of Industry. The school and shop 
have both succeeded well, the trade increases every year, the pros- 
perity of the people in an equal degree. As railways are extended, 
and the means of communication, not only with the immediate 
parts of Germany, but with the more distant countries of Europe 
and the world, become more easy, so undoubtedly will be seen a 
further extension of the business of the Schwarzwald. 

It will be seen from these brief sketches that the wanderer in 
the Black Forest can not only receive pleasure from the charms 
of a peeuliar and beautiful seenery,—he has also opportunities of 
studying some social features hardly to be found in more 
populous places. He finds—a long way from the great centres 
of commerce and manufactures—a simple and kind-hearted 
people, carrying on an ingenious trade yuictly, yet actively, and 
keeping pace with modern improvements, for the peacefulness of 
the pine woods and the patriarchal simplicity of the villagers’ lives 
scem to enable them to labour without the disturbing influences 
at work among so many industrial communities. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
aceite 
THE BONN CONFERENCE. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sin,—Pray forgive me for saying that you are under a strange 


Speaking for mysclf, I trust that no such proposition will be 
proposed hereafter. For although the filioque has never been 
affirmed by any (Ecumenical Council, it results by necessary 
inference from the language of Holy Scripture, and it expresses a 
revealed truth of the divine nature. To exclude it from the 
Western Creed would, I fear, do a great deal more than correct an 
ecclesiastical irregularity ; it would too probably create a popular 
impression that to attribute to the Son any part in the eternal 
procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father is not in accordance 
with God’s revealed truth. 

Of instructions addressed by the Holy Synod to its delegates 
at the Conference, we English heard nothing. If they were really 
given, they would only have affected a minority of the representa- 
tives of the Eastern Church. And of the subjects which you 
mention, I do not remember that any was discussed either in the 
committees or public meetings of the Conference,—if we except 
the question raised parenthetically by Dr. Overbeck about the 
Seventh Council. If these questions do emerge hereafter, I am 
sanguine enough to hope that they will be found to present less 
serious difficulties than you would appear to anticipate.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

3 Amen Court, B.C, August 28. Hl. P. Lipponx. 

[We trusted the Times’ report, which certainly aftirmed that 
Dr. Liddon, among others, had accepted the Articles and 
their explanation, which are fatal to the jilioque. We explicitly 
said that the instructions of the Synod of Athens were not yet 
aceepted.—Ep. Spectator.] 

(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Allow me to point out an omission of the word ‘‘ not” in 
your version of the second resolution agreed to at Bonn,—*+ The 
IToly Ghost issues not from the Son,” &c. This omission renders 
the resolution inconsistent with the others, and diminishes the 
force of your conclusion that they are ‘‘an enormous concession 
to Constantinople at the expense of Rome.” As you remark, 
**To have discovered the underlying unity in all the Christian 
Creeds” ought to have been the subject of the discussion, and to 
invent a formula which all could accept the object of the able and 
earnest men who conducted it. If they succeeded in the former, 
they appear to have sadly failed in the latter ; and many besides 
yourself, I fear, have ‘failed entirely to see the reason for the 
gladness which, according to the reporters, pervaded the later 
séances of the Conference.” 

May I point out that, with regard to the doctrine of the Pro- 
cession, the appeal to the *‘sense of the teaching of the ancient 
and undivided Church” necessarily fails? Precision on the sub- 
ject is not found till discussion upon it was started, and in the 
discussion the Church divided. We find conflicting passages in 
the Fathers before the schism, In the ease of Cyril of Alexandria, 
the two opposing formulz are found in his own writings,—** Who 
proceeds from the Father, by the Son ;” and, ** Who proceeds 
from the Father and from the Son;” and also, ‘* Who is 
by the Father and hy the Son.” ‘The only prospect, therefore, of 
unity is for the two branches to unite again, in order to discuss 
once more the subject on which they separated,—a new Council 
of Florence. If the Conference at Bonn suggests such a step, it 
may not have been in vain.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Grammar School, Daventry, August 31. Prinir Harr. 


THE PHYSICAL CAPACITY OF MODERN ENGLISITMEN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sirn,—Your admirable article anent ‘‘ Captain Webb's Swim” will, 
I am sure, have been read with all the greater interest, because in 





misapprehension, when you state that ‘‘the exclusion of the | 
filioque from the Creed” was “granted by Dr. Déllinger and | 
Canon Liddon,” at the recent Conference. What the Conference 
did may be stated as follows :—It admitted, as Bishop Pearson 
has already admitted, that the filioque had been inserted in an | 
(Ecumenical Creed by an inadequate authority, and therefore 
irregularly. It formulated certain propositions which might 





it you fearlessly annihilate one of the most favoured and widely 
entertained of modern conventional notions. Yet no one can, 
upon reflection, say that your conclusions are not perfectly just 
and sound, notwithstanding the general acceptation of the idea 
that our most remote ancestors were ‘ giants,” and that we are 
by comparison a race of pigmies. ‘The ancients were doubtless 
free from some of the peculiarly enervating influences which are 


serve to show that when the Latins accept and the Easterns | produced—in places—by the conditions of modern existence. But 
reject the jilioque they do not differ, as has been too gene- | then, on the other hand, they were subject to evils of which we 


rally Supposed ; since the Latins reject any assertion of owe | 
principles or causes in the Godhead, and the Easterns admit a 
¥scirsie Of the Son, in the eternal procession of the Holy Spirit 
from the Father. Whatever may have been the hopes or fears of | 





know comparatively little, owing to the progress which has been 
made in sanitary reform,—evils which produced fearful effects 
upon the physical frame. 


Having, as I think all your readers must admit, clearly shown 


ind idual memsbees of the Conference, no proposition was brought | that the generally accepted opinion concerning the degeneracy of 
orward this year respecting the exclusion of the filioque from the | the human race is an “illusion,” you go on to say that you think 
creed of the Western Church. 


this allusion is ‘‘a mere result of discontent, and of inability to 
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see facts through the mist in which time kindly enshrouds them.” 
No doubt this is true; and it is, I think, also true that not merely 
has this mist served to magnify remote facts until they have as- 
sumed unreal proportions, but the discontent to which you allude 
has from generation to generation been subject to an accumulating 
process which has helped still more to distort those facts. 

To show how completely English people have been subject to 
the illusion respecting their physical degeneracy, it may be men- 
tioned that Byron’s feat in swimming across the Bosphorus has 
been almost universally regarded as a marvellous exploit. Yet I 
will venture to say that were this opinion put to a practical test, 
it would be found that there is in this country no swimming-club 
of any pretensions which could not furnish a man who would 
easily accomplish the same feat. Captain Webb's feat, it is true, 
stands alone, and is likely to stand alone for some time to come. 
Yet it would not, I think, be strictly correct to say that there is 
no other man equal to him in all the qualities necessary to accom- 
plish a like exploit. It is probable, however, that there are very 
few such men even in the British Islands,—and that is saying a 
good deal. 

Genius has been very cleverly described as the accidental pos- 
session by the same individual of a number of ordinary qualities, 
and Captain Webb’s success may perhaps be ascribed to the fact 
that he possesses a number of ordinary qualities—each un- 
questionably well developed—no one of which would, however, 
alone have enabled him to swim from Dover to Calais. But our 
swimmers do not know the extent of their capacities until they 
try them, and although it may take the most plucky and per- 
severing of them a very long time indeed even to approach the 
splendid exploit of this gallant seaman, it is certain that the 
effort to emulate his success will produce better swimming than 
this gencration—Captain Webb, of course, excepted—has yet seen. 
Meanwhile, Sir, Englishmen will be indebted to you for telling 
them that they are not quite so degenerate as they thought them- 
selves.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Elm Dale, Paignton, August 30. Francis Grorcr Hearn. 


MR. ITANSARD. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Some little time ago, in the course of a discourse in South- 
Place Chapel, I alluded to the self-sacrificing labours of our neigh- 
bour, the Rector of Bethnal Green, who had suffered from typhus, 
small-pox, and finally from scarlatina, all caught in visiting the 
humble members of his parish. ‘The correspondent of a provincial 
paper being present, my allusion found its way into the Press, and 
some of your contemporaries resented it, as seeming to imply that 
Mr. Hansard’s self-sacrifice was exceptional among clergymen. 
Such was not, indeed, the spirit in which my remarks were made ; 
nevertheless, in replying to one of my critics, [ did intimate that 
such devotion and sufferings as those of the Rector in question 
were not generally recognised by the higher authorities of the 
Church, in such a way as availed to make the public aware of 
them. This, too, was naturally resented in certain quarters, 

Now, Sir, it would be a matter of interest to many of us 
outside the Church to know whether it be true or not that the 
main advantages of the Establishment accrue only to polemical 
writers on theology, or whether earnest labours for humanity 
may also be remembered. Mr. Hansard supplies a very fair test. 
Although I do not agree with that gentleman's theology, nearly 
fourteen years of work in Finsbury haye convinced me, and I am 
sure many others also, that no clergyman has ever done more 
faithful and costly service to so large and needy a parish. And if 
such services were thought of in the bestowal of rewards, his 
place would be very high indeed. I have heard on authority 
that seems good that the sequela of scarlatina in his case have 
been such, that medical authority has warned him that he cannot 
remain with safety in the rectory of Bethnal Green. If those who 
criticised me for suggesting that the humane services of a clergy- 
man were more likely to be noted by humble heretics than by 
eminent Churechmen were right, I shall gladly acknowledge myself 
wrong, when I learn that the Church has shown any interest in the 
welfare of such a man as Mr. Hansard. I may add that this note 
has been written without his knowledge, and with no private 
purpose.—I am, Sir, &e., Moncure D, Conway. 


DOG-MEAT IN SAN FRANCISCO. 

(To THe EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your issue of July 17th you publish a series of extracts 
from letters from California, in which the writer makes a some- 
what startling statement in regard to what he saw in San Francisco. 








After telling that he spent a night in this city and breakfasted at 
the International Hotel, he proceeds as follows :—“ As J walked 
down to the Santa Barbara boat, I saw some pretty little retrieyep 
pups hung up in the market for sale, with their throats cut, ] 
suppose for the Chinese.” 

Having resided in this city for several years, I make bold to say 
that such a sight would create quite as much remark here as jt 
would in London. Im passing from the International Hotel to any 
of the wharves, one does not go near the Chinese quarter, and 
moreover, though the Chinese have the name of being by no 
means particular as to what they eat, I have never seen or heard 
of such a thing as dog-meat in any shape (to say nothing of « pretty 
little retriever pups”) being exposed for sale in this city, even jn 
shops kept and patronised exclusively by Chinamen. Your ip. 
formant writes like a man competent to distinguish the difference 
between kids and retriever pups.—I am, Sir, &c., 

San Francisco, August 7. Ricuarp Wess. 

AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ COTTAGES, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Will you allow me to illustrate, by some details, your 
argument last week in favour of giving the agricultural labourers 
votes? By a recent return to the House of Commons, it 
appears that during the last four years the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners have advanced £83,550 to Companies and indi- 
viduals in towns, under the provisions of “The Labouring 
Classes’ Dwelling-houses Act, 1866,” at £4 per cent. interest, 
with the principal repayable in forty years, or by a farther yearly 
payment of £1 1s. during that time ; but to landowners or others 
for the like purpose in rural districts, no advances whatever 
appear to have been made from the Treasury. In fact, whatever 
money has been borrowed by landlords for building cottages for 
agricultural labourers has been borrowed not of the Treasury, but 
from commercial Companies, at 4} per cent. interest, and with prin. 
cipal repayable in twenty-five years by an annual addition to that 
interest, making altogether a charge of not less than £6 14s. 1d, 
yearly, and for advances smaller than £500, of 7 per cent. And 
while this difference between £5 Is. and £6 14s. 1d. per cent. is 
not unimportant to a man who—as is the case with most of our 
country squires—is not only of but moderate means, but has 
often practically, even when not legally, merely a life-interest in 
the property, there is this further difference,—that the builders 
of artisans’ dwellings in towns recover the whole, and often more 
than the whole, of the said 5 per cent. interest from their tenants; 
while the country landlord, if he builds cottages fit to live in, rarely 
gets more than two and a half per cent. towards the six and three- 
quarters per cent. which he has to pay. But why should this be 
so? The squires and their dependents, the agricultural labourers, 
have as good a claim as have the town philanthropists and their 
clients, the artisans, to Government aid in the matter. If it bea 
matter of public policy that Government should advance money 
for building workmen’s dwellings in towns on more favourable 
terms than can be obtained in the commercial market, this is not 
less, though not more, true as to agricultural labourers’ cottages. 
Nor does the “‘ Labouring Classes’ Dwelling-houses Act, 1866,” 
avowedly give such aid to one class and not the other. Any country 
gentleman who applies for a loan for building cottages under this 
Act will find that his claim is at once acknowledged; only on 
attempting a second step, he will find that it is not possible for 
him to comply with the conditions on which the Act authorises 
the desired loan. The difficulty is this,—the Act of Parliament 
requires as security for the loan a mortgage either of the buildings 
and the land they stand on, or of some other land of adequate 
value. And this, in the case of a Metropolitan, Liverpool, 
Cardiff, or other company, who have just bought the land for 
their intended works, and have only to hand over to-day to the 
‘Treasury the deeds of which yesterday put them in possession, is 
a simple and easy matter; but with the rural landowner it is 
quite otherwise. If he is a “limited owner,” his estate being in 
settlement—entailed, as it is popularly called—he cannot execute 
a mortgage, and has no locus standi at all for his application ; 
and if he is the absolute owner of his estate, and has the 
legal power to mortgage his land, yet practically he cannot, for 
such a purpose as building cottages, face the unknown but certainly 
serious expenditure of time and money upon solicitors and counsel, 
ending with a transfer of his family title-deeds to the ‘Treasury 
Solicitors for forty years to come. For these—the conditions of 
an ordinary mortgage—are all required by the Treasury in the 
supposed case. So he, and what is more important, the labourers 
on his estate, must go without the cottages, unless he can afford 
the higher rates of interest and other payments by means of which 
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he can avail himself of the help of the “Improvement of Land | the old mumpsimus, while at the same time they employ all their 
Act, 1864.” Under that Act, he can—whether his interest in his | resources to enable them to utter it with a sound so like the 
land is absolute, or limited to his own life only—give the security “hew sumpsimus, that the ear shall not easily detect the trick. 
of an indefeasible rent-charge, on which money may be safely lent, | But the present Commentary on Isaiah is bad, even within the 
without any of the difficulties of investigation of title, deeds of narrowest limits of orthodoxy, Even Mr. Birks’s Commentary, 
e, and so on, But the Public Works Loan Commissioners | which we once thought to have been rightly refused a place in 
this work, is so much better, that we cannot conceive why it 
should have been rejected in favour of such a substitute. 


rigaz 
S ecamennee to take this security, and though the commer- 
cial Companies willingly take it, they, of course, and very reason- 
ably, require commercial rates of interest and repayment. And It would not have been unreasonable to expect that, in a com- 
so, although the Acts of 1864 and 1866 are both intended to facili- mentary on the Bible, the writings of the prophet whose name 
tate the building of cottages, neither of them is adequate for the | stands first in the Canon, and is that of the greatest of the 
purpose. ; . | prophets, should be so explained as to throw light on the ques- 
Yet the remedy is simple and easy up to a certain point, beyond | tion what order of men the prophets were, and what part they took 
which would arise questions of public policy in relation to limited | jn the guidance of their nation and its rulers, while claiming to 
ownership with which we do not here meddle. ‘Though each of | pe sent by Jehovah himself, and by him “set over the nations, 
the Acts we have referred to is by itself inoperative for the pur- | and over the kingdoms, to root out and to pull down, and to 
pose in question, a very few words embodied in an amending Act | destroy, and to throw down, and to build, and to plant.” It 
would bring the two together, and form an effective measure. | might have been expected that when the commentator had to 
The Improvement of Land Act has all the machinery for creating | deal with the actually recorded discourses of the greatest of these 
an indefeasible rent-charge, on the security of which landowners, | religious and political advisers of their sovereigns and their coun- 
whether limited or absolute, can borrow money for various im- { ¢rymen, delivered during fifty years most eventful in the history 
provements of their estates, including that of building labourers’ | not only of his own nation but of the world, he would have 
cottages: and all that is required is to say that, for cottage- | shown in some clear and coherent manner how these discourses 
building only, the term of repayment under this Act may be ex- | do illustrate and fill out with life and meaning the scanty and 
tended to forty years; and that the Publie Works Loan Commis- | dry abstracts of the history which now alone remain to us, 
sioners may advance the money on the security of a rent-charge | whether in the Hebrew or the Assyrian and Egyptian records. 
so created. It might have been expected that when the book under examina- 
‘There was indeed a Bill for effecting thisobject—the ** Labourers’ | tion presents a question of criticism—as to the authorship of cer- 
Cottages Bill "—before the House of Commons all last Session, | tain portions of it—which is far more interesting for its practical 
with the names of Mr. Morley, Mr. Whitwell, and Mr. Edward | no tess than its literary results than the like questions as to 
Stanhope on the back. But though this co-operation of men of | Homer and Plato, the reader should have had the whole case 
opposite politics showed that it was no mere party measure, the | stated fully, and the arguments to which the critic was replying 
Remainder-men and the Land Improvement Companies were, it | given fairly. ‘That such things are possible, even to an orthodox 
was W hispered, hostile, and the Government lukewarm: and so it commentator, we see in Dr. Payne Smith's Commentary on Jere- 
failed to pass, for want of that “backing by a class strongly re- | miali, which forms the latter half of this volume, and in which 
presented in Parliament ” without which, as you justly observe | he does handle his subject with some tolerable interest in, and 
no measure has much chance of passing.—I am, Sir, &c., | recognition of, that which is, in truth, the characteristic of Hebrew 
EpWARD STRACHEY. | prophecy. But though Dr. Kay gives us some paragraphs in his 
a : | Introduction which sound like “the new sumpsimus,” yet, when 
r | we come to the Commentary itself, we find that if he has any 
B O O K Ss. | conception at all of Isaiah as an actual man, and not mercly as 
hi }a vehicle for conveying religious instruction, it scems to be that 
THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY ; ISALATT AND | he was—while possessing the power of making specific predictions 
JEREMIAL.* | which now take rank with miracles as evidences of the Christian 
Nesox, in reporting the rout of a Neapolitan army, said, ‘They | Revelation—in other respects little better than a pious revivalist, 
lost little honour in the battle, for though they lost ail they had, | “uttering the message of salvation in wondrous richness ” to the 
that was very little.” And the story recurs to us on reading the | people around him, and speaking in allegories the discovery of 
Commentary on Isaiah in this volume; for we might say that small } which by Dr. Kay we will not criticise further than by giving an 
as have been the merits of the previous volumes, the demerit of | example or two:— 
the first half of this one is greater than could have been expected | « Thess verses [16-24 of chap. iii., denouncing the fashions of the 
even in the Speaker's Commentary. Whatever the promises in the | Jewish ladies] were, no doubt, applicable, in a literal sense, to tho ladies 
original prospectus, every real student of the Bible knows that he | &f Jerusalem. The worldliness of the people was reflected in the luxury 
need not look to that Commentary for any thoroughly honest | yobs 4 ge -_ -_ “gre? ter go — se gree meena 
eee : oN" of them, it would seem, imitated from the sacerdotal vestments, and 
criticism, such as is available in all good commentaries on the | others certainly borrowed from idolatry. But that a deeper mean- 
classical literatures. Orthodoxy, not truth, is, we might say ing lay beneath the literal may bo inferred from the relation in which 
avowedly,¢ the first object of the editors and contributors. In | — verses stand to verses 25, 26. 1 he eudden transition from ‘ the 
Pied s : - daughters of Zion’ to Zion herself is very unnatural, unless we observe 
as far as orthodoxy coincides with truth, as it does in the main, | that, under the description of the female attire, there was an allegory 
these commentators uphold the truth with more or less, but | aimed at the Levitieal Church as a whole. The grounds for thinking 
generally considerable, learning and ability, though, being this to be the caso are very strong: 1. The phrase ‘daughters of 
clergymen, it is mostly the homiletic side of the truth, with but | ea See eae Oe ent ie _ re . grec se ys 
ecm . | the ‘daughters of Zion’ are invited to see the coronation of King 
indifferent appreciation of the great historical characteristics Solomon,” &e. F 
of Jehovah’s chosen nation; but wherever modern science has Again, chapter vii. 18 :-— 
omm iat the old orthodox nations and phates are not | tho Asian aio [compare hy Ii to bes] lo wore yo 
a, ¢ : ar, acceptavon—as in reicrence | yidential agents, employed to carry off from the hills of Canaan sweet 
to the Creation. the Deluge, the longevity of the Antediluvians, honey, which should ‘enlighten the eyes’ (1 Sam. xiv. 2) of fainting 
and many other unverified traditions—these orthodox errors are | !™™ ity.” 
dressed up in language made to look as like as possible to that of 
honest criticism within the lines of modern thought and know- 
ledge, but really meaning nothing, after all. Henry VIII. com- 
plained to his Parliament of ‘‘the fathers and teachers of the 
Spiritualty, who were either too stiff in their old mumpsimus 
or too busy and curious in their new sumpsimus;” and our _ “Whatever may have been the history of the actual Sbebna and 


bishops and clergy of the Anglican Church” stand stiffly to Eliakim of Hezekiah’s timo (of whic h we are ignorant), the names 
— “ ~~ must here be looked upon as symbolising the two Dispensations. 


the on! oa peel pl ga ak pene peg rg Riches and This ‘allegorical view” of Shebna and Eliakim is proved by eight 
We ue oe Anglice urch, Edited by F.C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter, . ” , . 
&c. Vol. V. Isaiah, Jeremiab, Lamentations. London: John Murray. 1875. ‘“‘ observations,” which we leave our readers to refer to cr to 


— by, a ay “avowedly, because when the Commentary was quoted in the imagine. We have said that this commentator has no sense of 
Cook of ( ommons in @ debate on Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister, Canon ~ = - ‘ 
ok wrote to the Times:—* I should not have felt justitled in interfering with the the historical importance of the times of Isaiah, but not to be 


liberty of a contributor who k i j 
oe & 1as studied the subject profoundly, and gives the re- a - ~ ov . 7 sq cre > remisl Fi 
led his persoval authority, unless, indeed, the conclusion to which he might be unjust, we must give the following passage, only premising that 
reconciled” 7 (he law or doctrine ef the Christian Church.” Wow far this can be two of the dates are impossible to be verified, and a third is at 
ie corals : Ww i , the 20th Artiele of the Church of England we will not decide, but 

vesain’y makes orthodoxy, not truth, the tual interpreter of Scripture. least very doubtful :— 











And again, in chap. xxii. 15, where other commentators see the 
prophet’s denunciation of the leader of the worldly party which 
had so long controlled Hezekiah, and his declaration that the 
crisis of its overthrow by the God-fearing men represented by 
Eliakim was at hand, Dr. Kay finds only an allegory :— 
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“A few words may be added respecting the time at which this great 
prophet was raised up. The following facts show that it was a remark- 
able epoch, whether as regards Israel or the world at large. 1. The 
historical event which stands in the centre of the book—the destruction 
of Sennacherib’s army—took place in 710 B.C. Now this year is exactly 
midway between Israel’s complete occupation of Canaan (1445 B.C.) and 
John the Baptist’s announcement that the Kingdom of Heaven was at 
hand (A.D. 25). And again, if we bisect the interval between the first 


erection of the Tabernacle at Sinai (1490 B.C.) and the burning of the | 


Temple in A.D. 70, which was the end of the Levitical dispensation, the 
middle point will fallin the same year. 2. This same year, 710, is 
also the starting-point of a great movement in the Gentile world, In 
that year, so far as can be ascertained,” &e. 

All—we believe we may now say all—philologists, English, 
French, Italian, German, are agreed that the Assyrian inscriptions 
can be deciphered, and that, in fact, their main contents are 
actually known; but here we read :— 

“After a minute examination of some of the works of the best 
Assyriologists (as M. Oppert, M. Menant, Mr. Norris, and Mr. Smith), 
the present writer is satisfied that the whole process of decipherment 
has not yet got beyond the tentative stage. In particular, as regards the 
names of Assyrian kings, they have not been, properly speaking, dis- 
covered in the inscriptions, but rather readintothem. They were found, 
because it was assumed that they occurred there ; ‘ parce qu’on avait des 
raisons do croire qu’ils se retrouvaient dans un groupe dunné.’ Results 
so obtained must undergo much patient verification, before they cease 
to be hypothetical. For the present, then (and probably for a long 
time to come), the decipherments caunot be held to furnish materials of 
authentic histury.” 

It must have been a indeed on 
which this wise and modest judgment rests. We are re- 
minded of Dr. Schfader’s observation, on this very point of 
the kings’ names, that we must not complain if the layman 


** minute” examination 


shakes his head; yet that if he would take the trouble to | 


look a little deeper into the matter he might find that the 
Assyriologists know more than he supposes. And we are glad to 
say that Dr. Payne Smith, in his introduction to Jeremiah, shows 
that he can appreciate the value of the Inscriptions as ** materials 
of authentic history,” while we may add that they throw still 
more light on the history of Isaiah’s times than on 


Jeremiah. 


On the disputed question of the authorship of the latter and | 


some of the carlicr chapters of the book, Dr. Kay shows both 
Hebrew scholarship and literary ability in his examination of the 
‘‘ literary evidence ” in favour of the Isaian authorship. But he 


entirely overlooks all the real and weighty arguments for supposing | 


those portions of the book to have been written by some other 
prophet in the time of the Captivity. As has been said more 
than once in the Spectator, the question is one of great obscurity 
and difliculty, so much is there to be said on both sides ; nor has 
it yet been thoroughly sifted out by the opposing critics. But no 
approach is made to such a settlement by those who are content, 


like the commentator before us, to state their own side, and mis- | 


state, or leave unstated, and therefore unanswered, that of their 
It is not true that ‘ undoubtedly the main reason 
authorship] was the a@ privri assump- 
inconceivable that God should 


opponents, 
[for questioning the 
com- 


tion” that ‘it is 

municate to man any foreknowledge or prevision of future 
events.” The a@ priori assumption (if so it is to be 
called) is, that with this one exception, all Hebrew 


prophecy, not excluding that of the books of Daniel and the 
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those of | 





English commentary on Isaiah,—even if we limit ourselves to the 
strictly orthodox Henderson, Alexander, Birks, and the trans. 
lation of Delitzsch. 





CASHMERE AND ITS PEOPLE.* 
(SECOND NOTICE.] 
Tne country of Cashmere is unique in position and form, It jg 
a plain embedded among the mountains, lying at such a height 
i=] 
above the sea as, on the one hand, to be of a climate entirely 
different from that of India, being saved from the heat that 
parches its plains, and on the other hand, to be free from the 
severity of cold that visits the lofty plateaus and wide valleys 
in the centre of the mass of mountains. In this high valley 
there is a city of strange, rarely picturesque aspect. It is Sirin. 
agar, the Maharaja’s second capital, and we may see a panoramic 
view of it on the staircase in the South Kensington Museum,— 
not of its colouring—Cashmere ‘‘has yet to be painted,” says 
Mr. Drew—but of the long line of steep snowy peaks which 
_ guard the valley, the forest-slopes and bare ground of the high 
‘‘karewas,” as plateaus are called in Cashmere; the rich valley and 
the winding curves of the Jhelum river, edged at its last reach 
short of the city by the orchard-hidden houses of English 

s+ ~ . . . 
visitors, then concealed by the mass of buildings on its banks, 
spanned by seven bridges. The Jhelum is the main artery of 
traffic, and always alive with boats. ‘The city is totally unlike 
Jummoo, but its river-front is highly picturesque, for there is 
neither quay nor embankment, and the houses stand detached, 
in endless variety of form and capricious proportion of stone and 
wood in material. Cashmere is an earthquake country, and the 
houses are built with regard to the terribly uncertain tyranny of 
the fire-forces :-— 

“The view of these buildings, uneven, irrecuiar, but for that very 
reason giving in the sunlight varied lights and depths of shadow; of 
the line of them broken with numerous stone ghdts or stairs, thronged 
with people, that lead from the river up to the streets and lanes of the 
| city; of the mountain-ridges showing above, in form varying as one 
| follows the turns of the river; of the stream flowing steadily below, 
with boats of all kinds coming and going on it, is one of remarkable 
beauly. From a height that will command a bird’s-eye-view, the sight 
is still more curious, because of the great expanse of earth-covered 
roofs, which at some time of the year are covered with a growth of long 
grass, that makes the city look as green as the country.” 


Beyond the city lies a blissful region, on the edges of a lake 
}ealled the Dal, framed on three sides by an amphitheatre of 
/ mountains from 3,000 to 4,000 feet high, at whose base cluster 
orchard-surrounded villages, and the famous gardens con- 
structed by the Delhi Emperors, the Gardens of Delight, whose 
buildings, indeed, are decayed, but whose magnificent plane-trees 
| had hardly reached their prime when the rule of their imperial 
planters ceased to be known in Cashmere. It must be a strange 
experience for a European to take his puny notions of, say, the 
Versailles terraces, to the Shalimar Garden’s uppermost pavilion, 
| with its columns of black and grey fossiliferous marble, its 
| fountain-filled tank overhung with plane - trees, and its canal, 
| which alternately level, and falling in cascades, runs_ past 
lthe great gates far into the mountain-framed lake, with its five 
| miles’ length, and two miles breadth of clearest water. Or to the 
| Garden of Breezes, where the great buildings on the plateau above 








Apocalypse, takes its standing-point in the prophet’s own times, the lake lie in ruins, amid the cross-avenues of splendid plane-trees, 
and rests its predictions of the future on that basis of the present ; which throw their broad shade over grassy walks, whence one 
and while this would be true no less of the later chapters of Isaiah | may gaze over the glassy surface of the lake, in which are reflected 
than of all other prophecy, if those chapters were written at the | the great mountains that encircle it ; with, if the time be morning, 
time of the Captivity, it is necessary, in order to vindicate their | their details softened and their colours harmonised by the delicate 
earlicr date, to frame a special and exceptional hypothesis as to | brightness of the intervening haze. Thirty miles beyond the city, 
the nature of prophecy, which is applicable to them only,—the ! on the slopes, with a great forest intervening, is the valley called 
hypothesis, namely (in the words of the Dean of Westminster), | Gulmarz, a “ plain of flowers,” three miles long by a mile wide, 
of ‘the ecstatic transportation of the earlier prophet out of his lwith a girdle of low hills around it, spurs from the mountains, 
own time into the middle of the next century.” ‘Lhe question is { ¢rowned so thickly with forests of lofty pine trees that all other 
not whether God could give, but whether the prophet Isaiah did | objects are shut out from view, and the seclusion is complete. 
possess this exceptional power ; and it can only be decided on the | What a silent nest of loveliness, in the heart of the great moun- 
| tains, 8,000 feet above the sea! Solitary, too, for the most part 
of the year; only in the summer the Gujars, a migratory, pastoral 
tribe, handsome, surly people, Mohammedans, living by the pro- 
duce of their cattle, and keeping as much apart as possible from 
other tribes, come there, with their herds of buffaloes. These 
Gujars have their home—their winter settlement is so called—in 
the outer mountains, and speak the dialects of those regions. 
‘They are found seattered at intervals over the country between 
| Delhi and the Indus, sometimes oceupying a village by themselves, 
sometimes sharing it with others, but always remaining a distinct 


evidence, which, as we have said, is very conflicting, and not by 
abusing your opponents as * unbelievers,” and calling their 
investigations ‘‘naturalistic.”’ 

It is with some hesitation that we have inflicted on our readers 
so long an account of a book toa large portion of which the epithet 
But it seems right to 


of **silly” is more suitable than any other. 
protest against such a Commentary being offered to the laity by 
‘bishops and clergy of the Anglican Church,” with the under- 
standing that they may expect it to be—in the words of the ori- 
ginal prospectus—‘* more complete and accurate than any now 
We venture to say that it is less 


- Frederick 


* The Jummoo and Kasinir Territories: a Geographical Account, By 


accessible to English readers.” 
| Drew, F.R.G.S.,F.G.8. London: Edward Stanford. 


explanatory, and altogether of less worth, than any other modern 
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body. No greater enjoyment surely could be had in the way of 
travel than the lingering in the beautiful Valley of Cashmere, with 
its facilities for hunting out the varicties of delightful scenery and 
getting at every kind of information ; and beyond it the awful 
passes, through which the traveller is to go into an utterly oppo- 
site land. ‘The delicious climate, with its sudden spring—*it 
comes with a burst,” says Mr. Drew "—keeps health and spirits 


up to pleasure-mark, and there is little visible in the condition of | 


the native population to sadden the observer. 
the wondrous beauty of the Valley of Cashmere, its people hold 
their lives on the uncertain tenure which always seems to us so 
contradictory of the Eastern wealth of sunshine. ‘I think, in- 
deed,” says Mr. Drew, ‘that they get a fair meal, but they can 


afford little beyond their simple daily food, and are unable to | 
| outcast from the outcast, furnish musicians, and the nautch-girls 


provide against a rainy day; so when a bad year comes, as, though 
not often, does sometimes happen, they are put to great straits, 
and will perhaps leave the country in numbers, for the isolation 
of the place is such that it is exceedingly difficult for any great 
importation of corn to be made to redress the failure of a har- 
yest.” Thus famines have in former times been the occasion of 
migrations of Cashmerees,—the origin of settlements of them in 
the Outer Hills and in the Punjaub itself. Mr. Drew gives a 
very interesting description of the peasantry, whose race is un- 
mixed; while of the whole people of Cashmere, he says ‘they 
are physically the finest that inhabit the territories we are dealing 
with, and in size and feature they are the finest race on the whole 
continent of India.” Their faces are of the pure high-Aryan type, 
their physique, their character, and their language are as distinct 
from those of their neighbours as the geographical separation of 
their country :— 

“They have a wide, straight-up, and high forehead, and a well- 
shaped head, a well-cut, square brow, and eyes of a not very dark brown. 
In figure they are of middle height, by our English standard ; a robust 
race, broad-shouldered, large-framed, and of great muscular power. 
isles In character the Cashmerees have many failings, but they have 
also qualities which make one to be interested in and likethem. They 
are false-tongued, and given to various forms of deceit. This character 

is more pronounced with them than with most of the races of India. 
They are noisy and quarrelsome, ready to wrangle, but not to fight; 
on the least exercise or threat of force, they cry like children...... 
In intellect they are superior to their neighbours ; they are keener than 
the Punjaubees, and in perception, clearness of mind, and ingenuity far 
outvie their masters, the Dogris. In disposition they are talkative, 
cheerful,and humorous. Their language is so different from Punjaubee 
and Dogree that it is incomprehensible to those nations, and difficult to 
learn ; the officials of the Maharaja’s Government rarely master it.” 
Their villages, untidy in details, are very picturesque, with their 
two storied, gable-roofed, and thatched cottages, with cosy rooms 
for winter use, and balconies sheltered by overhanging caves for 
the summer, that lingers long in their lovely valley. ‘There are no 
ugly clumps of huts, as in the Punjaub villages, but the picturesque 
dwellings are detached, and every village has its unenclosed grove 
of apple, cherry, mulberry, and walnut trees. ‘* Looking from a 
commanding height,” says Mr. Drew, ‘‘ we see the vale all studded 
with such village groves. In the early summer, when the fields 
are flooded for rice cultivation, there is the appearance of a chain 
of lakes and straits, the parts occupied by the villages themselves 
being the only dry land. In all such prospects, when the eye has 
scanned the inhabited plain, it reaches beyond to the dark forests 
and shining snowfields of the stately mountains.” 

The only Cashmerce Hindus are Brahmans, the remainder of 
the ancient nation were converted to El] Islam. They live in 
Sirinagar, and are called ‘ Pundits,” no matter what may be their 
occupation, although in other parts of India the title is confined 
to Brahmans learned in theology or law. They are fine-looking 
men, who follow some trades, but are not cultivators, nor do they 
practise any calling which requires muscular exertion. Their 
ation is writing; numbers of them are employed in 
the Government service as Persian writers. ‘The caste divisions 


chief oceup 


And yet, for all 


the river, navigable for two days’ journey above, and two days’ 
journey below the city, being the great highway of the country 
—and with them Englishmen come into the closest contact. ‘They 
are greedy, cowardly, aud mendacious, but energetic, versatile, 
| good-humoured, and strong. Their dinghecs form their homes, 
for the most part. Last on the list come the Batals, an outcast 
| tribe, like the Dunes of the Outer Hills. Even of these, the ree 
fuse of humanity, there are two divisions. Their tasks are the 
| tasks of the outcasts all over India; to do the dirtiest work, 
especially to remove and skin carcases, and to cure leather. ‘The 
higher Batals are allowed into some fellowship with the other 
Mohammedans, and follow their rules as to eating ; but the lower 
Batals would not be given the name, and eat carrion. ‘They are 
probably a remnant of a race earlier than the Aryan. ‘This tribe, 


who dance at the durbars and festivals when the Maharaja comes 
in summer-time from his Hindti to his Mohammedan city. ‘The 
women—of whom the traveller sees very few—are good-looking, 
but they have not the delicacy and elegance of form or the finely- 
turned arms and small hands of the women of India. We must 
not judge of them from photographs of Cashmeree women, Mr. 
Drew tells us, for only the Batals, who are decidedly inferior in 
looks, are photographed. 

Coming out of the Valley of Cashmere on the stupendous road 
to Ladakh, the traveller reaches a gap in the mountains, which is 
the lowest passage along a length of 300 miles. This is commonly 
called the Dras Pass ; it isa high, level valley, reached after a steep 
ascent on the Cashmere side, a grassy valley not more than a quar- 
ter of a mile in width, bounded by rugged and rocky mountains, 
with peaks towering 2,000 and 3,000 feet above the easy road. 
But these are only the ends of ridges which are 5,000 and 6,000 
feet above it, or 15,000 and 17,000 feet above the sea. Beyond, 
there is a slight fall, and the traveller is in the Ladakh country, 
where there is no ground even in the valleys so low as 10,000 
feet, where 14 miles distant from the Pass rise the enormous 
mountains Nun and Kun, each more than 23,000 feet high ; and 
from whence the rich and smiling Valley of Cashmere is to the 
traveller like a vision of paradise dreamed from outside the ada- 
mant barriers. 

In his journey along the backbone of the world we cannot 
farther follow Mr. Drew. Every chapter of his book is deeply 
interesting, the sections which we have not touched upon perhaps 
more interesting than those on which we have dwelt. ‘The im- 
portance and value of the work in a scientific point of view are 


| very great, and the five maps, which are arranged respectively as 


the general, the snow, the political, the faith, and the race maps, 
are the most complete within our knowledge. 
THE PAPERS OF A CRITIC.* 

Sim Cuartes Ditke has done well to reprint the papers of his 
grandfather in a form which fits them for the library. Hitherto 
the student of Pope and “Junius” has had to search back numbers 
of the Athenzum for much of the information he required, and it 
seemed a pity that the really valuable work achieved by Mr, Dilke 
should have been half buried in a periodical. ‘The biographical 
sketch is written with good taste, and relates almost wholly to Mr. 
Dilke’s position as a man of letters, Ilis name appears in several 
biographies published within the last quarter of a century, and 
many were the young pocts and literary aspirants who looked to 
Mr. Dilke for friendly intercourse and counsel. Of these the 
most notable were Thomas Hood and John Keats, and letters 
from these poets hitherto unpublished add to the interest of the 
sketch :— 

“ Mr. Dilke’s grandson has still in his possession a great number of 
Keats’s letters, his Ovid, his Shakespeare, and his Milton, with marginal 


notes; the pocket-book given him by Leigh Hunt with the first drafts 
of many of the sonnets in it; the locks of hair mentioned in the Life; 








among the Mohammedans are lessening; those of the Hindus of 
course remain unchanged. Here is a rather dismal account of the 
shawl-weavers, of whose handicraft all the world knows great 
marvels :— 


“These men spend long days in the low, crowded factories, where 
the air is very impure, especially in winter; they keep the place close 
for warmth, and in the absence of ventilation the air becomes highly 
Vitiated. This, and the constancy of the sedentary employment, has 
acted on the physique of the shawl-weavers; they are a class whose 
sallow complexion and weak frames contrast strongly with the robust- 
hess of most other Cashmerees. The other ornamental arts of Sirinagar 
are silverwork and papier-maché painting. Their work in these materials 
displays the same taste, the same artistic feeling—whether shown in 
Simple beauty of form, or in harmonious brilliancy of colouar—which has 
made the Cashmere shaw], when of the best, a thing inimitable by other 
manufacturers,” 


his medical note-books ; and Keats's own copy of Andymion, with all the 
sonnets and many of the other poems copied in on note-paper pages at 
the end, in Keats’s writing.” 

There is not much in the hitherto unpublished letters of Keats of 
any particular value, excepting, that they are the words of a poet 
whose fame has been steadily growing ever since his death. ‘* Keats 
died,” says the editor, ‘admired only by his personal friends and 
by Shelley, and even ten years after his death, when the first 
memoir was proposed, the woman he had loved had so little belief 
in his poetic reputation that she wrote to Mr. Dilke, ‘The kindest 
act would be to let him rest for ever in the obscurity to which 
circumstances have condemned him.’” Mr. Dilke was accustomed 





* The Papers of a Critic. Selected from the Writings of the late Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, with a Biographical Sketch, by his Grandson, Sir Charles 








The boatmen, or Banjees, are necessarily an important class— 


Wentworth Dilke, Burt. M.P. 2 vols. London: John Murray. 1875, 
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from an early period of life to write for the periodical Press. In| controversy never carries him beyond the discussion of the 


1830, he obtained the sole control of the Atheneum, and under- 


authorship of the celebrated letters; the articles on Lady Mary 


took the editorship for many years. He gathered round hima Wortley Montagu refer mainly to a point or two of discussion 


number of eminent contributors, among them Barry Cornwall, 
Leigh Hunt, and the two great humourists, Lamb and 
Hood. ‘The former, writing for books, asks for ‘ any 
light stuff, no natural history or useful learning, such as 
pyramids, catacombs, giraffes, adventures in Southern Africa, 
&e.;” and Hood, recording in evident glee, the conclusion 
of Miss Kilmansegg, writes :—‘‘ As she liked pomp, there will be 
twelve pages at the funeral. She is now screwing-in at Beaufort 
House, and being a happy release for all parties—you will conclude 
it is a relief for me, especially as I come in for all she is worth.” 
Hood, who had been ordered by the doctors not to speak, writes 
in another letter :— 

“Tam a little Job in afflictions, but without his patience...... 
The silent system did not answer at all. Jane and I made but a sorry 
gamo of our double-dumby, for the more signs I made the more she 
didn’t understand them. For instance, when I telegraphed fer my 
nightcap she thought I meant my head was swimming; and as for 
Mary,-she knew no more of my signals than Admiral Villeneuve of Lord 
Nelson’s. At last I did burst out, fortissimo, but there is nothing so 
hard as to swear in a whisper. The truth is, I was bathing my feet, 
and wanted more hot water, but as the spout poured rather slowly, 
Mary, whipping off the lid of the kettle, was preparing to squash down 
a whole cataract of scalding. I was hasty, I must confess; but perhaps 
Job himself would not have been patient if his boi/s had come out of 
a kettle.” 

Another day, complaining bitterly of the cold, he writes :— 

“T wish that, in settling other Eastern questions, they had deposed 
this wind. I confess for two nights past I have wished for a little 
warm milk, but the only bottle I am allowed is at my feet, and even 
then only warm water—without. My stomach is like a house when the 
washing is done at home,—all slop, hot water, and tea. Sol stop. I 
am go cold and washy, I am only fit to correspond with a frog. ‘Give 
my love to all, but you had better mudd it.” 


Other choice bits and witticisms are inserted which give a flavour 
to the biographical sketch. A man is known in large measure by 


his friends and the letters of his friends, and the passages pub- | 


lished in the ‘* Memoir” prove that Mr. Dilke must himself have 
been a kindly, genial, and even laughter-loving man. Several 
particulars are given with regard to the rise and progress of the 
Athenzum, and the long list of contributors may satisfy the curi- 
osity of some future explorer of periodical literature. The Daily 
News, in its early and unprosperous days, owed much also to the 


services of Mr. Dilke, whose judgment in all matters relating to | 
newspaper management appears to have been sound and far- | 


seeing. The later years of Mr. Dilke’s life were passed, as his 
grandson remarks, in ‘‘ perfect scholarly happiness.” He had his 
heavy griefs, like other people, but he had also warm friends, and 
was entirely free from the perplexity which arises from the res 


angusta domi. His library of 12,000 volumes proved at all times | 


a solace and a joy, and no one knew better than Mr. Dilke how 
to turn the books he possessed to practical account. ‘ A library,” 
he once said, ‘is nothing, unless the owner be a living catalogue 
to it.” ‘I do not mean,” he adds—the letter is written to his 
son—‘ that you ought not to buy what you cannot immediately 
read, or read through; some books are to be skimmed, others are 


for reference, others are to be bought because the opportunity | 


offers, and are to be read, though not at that time.” 

Mr. Dilke’s services as a critic are thoroughly appreciated by all 
writers and readers who have followed the same line of literary 
research, THis soundness of judgment, his inexhaustible energy, 
his thorough truthfulness, his hearty enjoyment of his work, and 
the leisure and means he possessed for pursuing it, were advan- 
tages which fitted him admirably for the special pursuit to which 


he devoted many of the best years of his life. Nothing apparently 


was too minute or too seemingly insignificant for this indefatigable 
antiquary and critic. Ie was at the labour, as Mr. Elwin has 
observed, of fixing dates which sometimes appeared to defy con- 
jecture ; he explained obscure allusions, he made himself a master 
of genealogies, he spoilt brilliant theories by a plain array of facts, 
and was willing to expend extraordinary labour upon subjects which 
promised but a slight reward. But Mr. Dilke’s researches never 
lead him far in any direction without some definite return for his 
toil; his gains might be small, but they were always appreciable, 
and so cautious and careful was he in the pursuit of evidence, that 


his statements may be generally accepted without further | 
Mr. Dilke’s judgment, as we have observed, | 


investigation. 


was sound, his knowledge accurate, but his tastes were rather 
those of the painstaking antiquary than of the literary 
critic. Much as he has written about Pope, he never attempts 
to form an estimate of Pope as a poet, nor of the 
literature of his age; his vast acquaintance with the “Junius” 





| with regard to that lively wit; the paper on Swift is confined 
entirely to a discussion as to the authorship of a political 
| pamphlet ; and the comments upon Burke relate to the state of 
| his fortune and other personal matters which, though of consider. 
| able service to the biographer, possess little general interest. We 
| do not complain that Mr. Dilke, knowing where his strength lay, 
| threw all his literary energy into one direction; it is well, however, 
| to point out the character of his writings, for the benefit of 
| readers who might imagine from the table of contents that these 
| essays upon Pope, Lady Mary, Swift, “Junius,” Wilkes, Grenville, 
and Burke will afford the same kind of entertainment as is derived 
| from such great literary essayists as Macaulay or St. Beuve, Sir 
| Henry ‘Taylor or Mr. Forster. Mr. Dilke’s work is of a most 
| Valuable kind, but it is work which the brilliant man of letters 
| would be likely to regard as drudgery. 
| It is not too much to say that Mr. Dilke’s laborious researches 
into the personal history of Pope have brought to light so large a 
number of facts about the poet, and corrected so many errors, 
that all future biographers or commentators will be forced to work 
on the foundation which he has laid. ‘The late Professor Coning- 
ton observed that there is probably no English author whose life 
can be compared with Pope's as a succession of petty secrets and 
third-rate problems, This is perfectly true, and it is equally true 
that many of these problems—insignificant, perhaps, separately, 
| but of considerable value when regarded in the bulk—have been 
| solved by Mr. Dilke. Dr. Johnson observed that one of the pass- 
| ages in Pope's life which best deserved inquiry was the publi- 
| cation of the letters, and this inquiry, painful enough in its 
| results, has been pursued with the most eager, we had almost 
said relentless, ardour by Mr. Dilke, who, however, let us add, 
| while bringing to light much that is injurious to the memory of 
| the poet, never forgets to credit him with a noble action. To 





| Mr. Dilke, too, the biographer owes the discovery that Pope re- 
| moved from Windsor to Chiswick, and that his father died there, 
instead of at Twickenham, as stated by Johnson, Roscoe, and 
others ; he-has proved all the biographers at fault with regard to 
the Unfortunate Lady ; he has placed on a clear and just footing 
Pope’s relations with Teresa and Martha Blount, and in doing 
so has given the poet Bowles the castigation he deserved; 
he has, we think, annihilated the story, so dishonourable 
to Pope, and so out of accordance with his character, that 
the poet accepted £1,000 from the Duchess of Marlborough 
to suppress the picture he had drawn of Atossa, and 
indeed makes out on pretty convincing evidence that that 
| portrait was not intended for the famous fury; he has thrown 
fresh light upon the quarrel between Pope and Addison ; upon 
Pope’s ancestry, and upon so many other matters relating to the 
| poet that Mr. Carruthers was quite correct in saying, nearly 
| twenty years ago, that the Atheneum, in which all Mr. Dilke’s most 
important articles were published, ** has proved a perfect mine of 
unprinted materials for illustrating the biography of Pope.” How 
much the latest and most competent editor of Pope owes to “ the 
generous and invaluable aid” he received from Mr. Dilke is known 
to everyreader of Mr. Elwin’s edition, still, alas ! so far from com- 
plete. ‘The truths,” says Mr. Elwin, “ which Mr. Dilke estab- 
lished and the errors he dissipated were not more important than 
the change he gave to the former superficial investigations. His 
rigid scrutiny became the standard for every subsequent inquirer. 
He loved his studies for their own sake, and never did a man of 
letters work less for personal ends.” 
What a happy man would Mr, Dilke have been, had he been able 
to solve the stillinscrutable problem as to the authorship of Junius! 
llowever, he has done the next best thing with regard to this 
profound mystery, and has proved, by arguments which many 
readers will accept, that whoever may have written the letters, they 
| were not written by Francis, by Chatham, by Lord Temple, or 

by any one of the persons whose name has been brought forward 
in the controversy. To this subject the larger portion of the 
second volume is devoted, and in the elucidation of it much curious 
knowledge is displayed. 





BEAUTY SPOTS OF THE CONTINENT.* 
We have long ceased to wonder at any extravagance of which 
an author may be guilty in the matter of title. The idea seems 
to be, both with writers and publishers, that so long as the name 
of a book is likely to attract attention, and cause it to be taken 





j * Beauty Spots of the Continent. By H. Baden Pritchard, London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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up and looked at, not only need it have no perceptible connec- 
tion with the contents, but it may be as outlandish and ungram- 
matical as possible ; nay, the wilder the better. We have lately 
seen the name of a notable building, provided with a convenient 


ism, stand godfather to a set of principles, and so far as we are 
’ 


aware, the grotesque invention did not even provoke a smile. In 
the present instance, Mr. Baden Pritchard writes a book which, were 
any logical inference to be drawn from its title, should be about 
gome of the ugliest things in creation, and when we peep into 
its table of contents, we find that his “« Beauty Spots” are some 
of the choicest little gems of Continental resort,—of resort, that 
is to say, Within the reach of him who has but a limited holiday 
at his command. When we say that he calls the Saxon Switzer- 
land, the Bavarian Highlands, the Pyrenees, and the Fjords and 
Fields of Norway “‘ beauty spots,” we shall have made the reader 
understand that he has entirely reversed the common acceptation 
of the term, intending to speak of real beauty, and not of an ugly 
thing put on to heighten that which is of somewhat doubtful 
quality. But we have expended too much time upon ridicu- 
lous titles, which are, after all, probably a mere calculation of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and may proceed to notice the con- 
tents of the volume. 

The first ‘beauty spot” enumerated by Mr. Baden Pritchard 
is the woodland district of Thuringia, of which Eisenach and the 
Wartburg, Wilhelmshihe, Inselsberg, Rudolstadt, Gotha, and 
Weimar are so many tiny centres, whence you can radiate 
amidst the lovely surrounding scenery, and where—unexpected 
felicity for the day in which we live—‘ Mr, Cook’s tickets would 
no doubt be indignantly refused!” A district which still preserves 
such an immunity from what ought to be called ‘‘‘Tour-ism,” and 
which contains ‘‘forest primeval,” as well as romantic old burgs 
upon mountain tops, quaintly picturesque towns, delicious flowery 
valleys, and withal, quite a sufficiency of the comforts of this 
life, must be, at least in summer, a veritable paradise. Railway 
journeys in that primitive pert of the world must be at first rather 
amusing, the traveller finding himself under the care of an ober- 
schaffner, or head guard, ‘‘ with an inch or two of silver em- 
broidery about his collar, and whose rank might be that of a colonel | 
or brigadier-general, so imposing is his deportment ;” the under- | 
schaffners, station-masters, and clerks being grand-looking indi- 
viduals who wear swords and epaulettes, with blue uniforms 
slashed with silver, and have plenty of time to converse with the 
passengers and take a friendly interest in their welfare. All this 


| friendly, and given to hospitality, being but little better off as 
| to worldly goods than the peasantry for the sake of whose souls 
| he dwells in these isolated regions. 

It is unnecessary to accompany Mr. Pritchard to Norway. 
Every one knows that once you leave your steamer or your yacht, 
as the case may be, and attempt to cross the country, you must 
travel by carriole, sleep in stuffy huts, and unless you take some- 
thing else with you, live upon fladbréd and smoer (the uninviting 
term for butter), rye-meal porridge, and chips of dried mutton or 
reindeer; and it is not every one who would consider himself 
repaid even by gloriously grand scenery for subsistence on such 
penitential fare. But to him who is above such considerations, 
such a visit to “‘Gamle Norge” as is here described, one which 
includes the making acquaintance with the kind-hearted, simple 
people, stopping at their farm-houses, learning their customs, and 
wandering over the apparently endless moorlands and amid the 
snow-clad mountains and solitary lakes, must be full of charm. 

Mr. Baden Pritchard is quite right in wishing to see travel 
made an clement of English education. Why should not our 
youths and students go abroad under the charge of a master or 
professor, as do the Germans and the French? It certainly 
would do them no harm to find out early in life, ‘+ that there are 
other people quite as worthy and as important as themselves in 
the world,” and with the greater number it would probably have 
that effect, although our Yankee cousins, who do this sort of 
thing a good deal, even sending young ladies out en masse to im- 
prove their minds, generally contrive to turn all they see to self- 
glorification. No doubt boys do, as Mr. Pritchard says, intui- 
tively learn a good deal from travel; ‘they get to estimate, by 
comparison, the calibre of their own countrymen and the towns and 
cities at home; and most important of all, they see at once the 
advantages of a knowledge of foreign languages.” But these foreign 
tours, as we make them, are expensive pleasures. We must learn 
to travel as do the people of other nations before vacation trips can 
enter largely into our educational arrangements, since, as the matter 
stands at present, the greater number of parents would not relish 
such an addition to the already heavy item of school bills, There 
is, however, no reason why this should not be done, and it is 
quite certain that if people would only think so, they would de- 
rive a greater amount of pleasure and far more benefit to health, 
by discarding for a time those comforts and luxuries without 
which many persons believe they would be utterly miserable, 
and rather than forego which they deprive themselves of 





must be a surprise to the Briton, accustomed to his own more 
expeditious, if slightly precarious, mode of travelling. 

Ifa man can make a satisfactory meal upon German-sausage 
and potato-salad, does not object to find his bread strongly | 
flavoured with aniseed and fennel, and is a good walker, he may 
spend a fortnight or three weeks very pleasantly in the Bavarian | 
Highlands,—that is, in the Bregenzer Wald, the Voralberg, and 
the Algiiu district,—visiting the lovely little lakes, climbing the 
mountains, and enjoying the pastoral beauties of South Bavaria. 
Lermos in particular is a very pleasant quarter whence to make | 
excursions, and Hohenschwangau is another charming centre, | 
where there is also'a good inn. But Mr. Baden Pritchard speaks | 
With especial pleasure of Mittenwald, near the Karwendel Moun- | 
tains, a spot which has acquired such a reputation for the manu- 
facture of stringed instruments, that, as he says, “to see the 
number of families engaged on the work, one would think that all 
the fiddles in the world came from this little place.” His descrip- 
tion of Mittenwald is most enticing :— 


“Those who would see a grand forest of firs in perfection, clothing 
steep mountain: side$ with dark drapery, and covering the landscape as | 
far as the eye can reach, should visit this charming woodland district ; 
80 dark and cool is a stroll under the drooping pine-branches, that one 
seems to be wandering in a mighty cave, with its vaulted roof festooned | 
with green, the river Isar adding further freshness to the scene. And | 
not unwelcome is this cold retreat, after a morning spent in climbing | 
over the grey cliffs in the bright sun, or ascending some adjacent peak | 
to get a view of the mighty Wetterstein and Karwendel ranges, which | 
are here seen at their best.” 
From Mittenwald it is an easy march to the Scharnitz-grund, | 
one of the passes into Austria, situated amidst scenery of the | 
wildest and grandest character. Thence the traveller can pro. | 
ceed if he likes into Tyrol, and accordingly Mr. Baden Pritchard 
next describes the oft-mentioned Ziller Thal, and passes on to! 
rs Stelvio, which hé considers one of the grandest routes in 
“urope. In the mountain villages of Tyrol it seems that ‘the | 
Parish priest often plays the part of landlord, gladly entertaining 
the traveller, and even himself assisting to cook his modest l 
Supper, for which, however, he allows him afterwards to settle 
With his housekeeper; the good man, although intelligent, | 


the sight of many of the grandest scenes which a very 
moderate exercise of self-denial would place within their 
reach. Mr. Pritchard's little book is entirely made up of 
holiday rambles, and is, of course, only a collection of sketches, 
pleasantly written, indeed, but mere indications of what the 
traveller who follows him may sce for himself. He has a thorough 


| appreciation of the beautics of nature, and can better enjoy hin- 


self on a Pyrenean mountain-slope covered with buttercups, than 
amid the fashionable gaictics of Eaux Bonnes. The Spanish 
shepherd and his beautiful white dog, ‘* something like a New- 
foundlander, but of more formidable pretensions,” come in for 
due notice ; as also the peculiar custom of hitting an errant sheep 
with a bit of earth, which the shepherd digs up by means of a small 
trowel attached to a long pole, and carries for the purpose, instead 


of the orthodox crook, ‘The excursion to the Salzkammergut 


is one of those most pleasantly sketched, and it includes also a peep 


at the Gastein valley. The Italian lakes, which are the subject of 
Mr. Pritchard’s last paper, get very scant justice; it were better, 
indeed, to have left them out altogether, than to give them such 


meagre notice. Every one, it may be said, has seen Como and 


| Maggiore, but why write at all, unless one has something to say? 


And beautiful Garda, which is much less visited, and which 
deserves, as well as the country about it, to be better known, is 
passed over altogether. However, Mr. Pritchard's little book, 
with its ugly, incongruous title, is a good little book in its way, 
and may serve to indicate to the intending holiday-maker many a 
pleasant direction in which to bend his steps. 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL.* 
WE are glad to welcome the poetical works of Campbell in the 
new Aldine edition of the poets. His fame is likely, we think, to 
be permanent, for no alteration of popular taste, no fashions in 
voetry, as evanescent sometimes and as absurd as fashions in 
dress, can affect the reputation of such poems as “ The Soldier's 





* The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell. Edited by his Nephew-in-law, the Rev. 
W. Alfred Hill, M.A. With a Sketch of his Life by William Allingham. London: 
George Bell aud Sons. 1875. 
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Dream,” ‘‘ The Battle of the Baltic,” ‘‘ Hohenlinden,” or ‘‘ The 


Last Man.” These are Campbell's noblest works, in which what- 
ever lyrical inspiration was in him finds fullest expression, 
Although as lyric poetry even these fine 
scarcely to be ranked in the first class, they are well - nigh 
perfect of their kind. Campbell's powers 


within a comparatively narrow range. Much that he has 


done seems to be the result of imitative power, or is dis- 


pieces are 


as 
Crashing the forest in his race, 
The mountain bull comes thundering on ; ” 
and the arrival of Hamilton, when 
| ‘Reeking from the recent deed, 
| He dashed his carbine to the ground.’ 


were confined | I have repeated these lines so often on the North Bridge, that the whole 


| fraternity of coachmen know me by tongue as I pass. To be sure, tog 
| mind in sober, serious, street-walking humour, it must bear an appear. 
| ance of lunacy when one stamps with the hurried pace and feryent 


figured by the conventional diction peculiar to writers of the | shake of the head which strong, pithy poetry excites.” 


last century. He belongs rather to that century than to ours, | 


The first rank in the poetry of Campbell must be awarded 


and if in his ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope” we are reminded frequently of | to battle-pieces, or to subjects suggested by the soldier's career, 


Pope, it must be acknowledged that the disciple is in almost every 
respect inferior to his master. In rhythm, in terseness of expres- 
sion, in the exquisite adaptation of language to thought, in intel- 
lectual vigour, there is no comparison between the two, and, 
moreover, of Pope’s superb gifts as a satirist, ‘Thomas Campbell 
was wholly destitute. Far nearer is the likeness to Rogers, 
whose ‘Pleasures of Memory” had passed through several 
editions when Campbell’s first work appeared: Now-a-days, a 
poem cast in that mould would attract but slight attention. Some 
critical approval, mixed with a large share of censure, it would 
probably receive, but it is certain that the public would not be 
startled by the advent of a new poet, and that the verdict uttered 
on the poem by Wordsworth may be regarded as _ final. 
‘¢Campbell’s ‘Pleasures of Hope,’” he once said, ‘has been 
strangely overrated ; its fine words and sounding lines please the 
generality of readers, who never stop to ask themselves the 
meaning of a passage.” Obscurity or even want of meaning is a 
strange fault with which to charge a writer of the so-called 
‘¢classic school,” but it is one from which Campbell is by no 
means free. It is pretty certain that, like some poetical writers 
of our own day, he did not always understand what he was sing- 
ing about. He polished his verses with the utmost labour, and 
in his care for the surface too often neglected the substance. At 
a first glance, the ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope” proved wonderfully at- 
tractive, but after a time, people grow tired of veneer. It was 
exactly ten years after winning fame and friends by his first 
venture, that Campbell brought out ‘Gertrude of Wyoming,” a 
poem containing some lovely lines, but without force and back- 
bone, and injured also, as Mr. Allingham has observed, by the 
use of hollow, conventional diction. ‘It would, perhaps, be 
impossible,” he writes, and the criticism is, we think, just, ‘ to 
read ‘Gertrude’ aloud and with due emphasis to an audience of 
the present day without the risk of exciting risibility at least as 
often as the nobler emotions... . . . A mixture of the extremely 
artificial and conventional with manly directness and vigour is 
peculiar to Campbell, and perhaps traceable partly to the anxiety 
with which he touched and retouched and polished his work. 
The picture was often too much worked, to borrow an illus- 
tration from the studio, though the charm of spontaneity still 
survived in many happy passages.” It has often happened that a 
great poet, attempting to describe scenery he has never beheld, 
has seized upon its principal features by a happy inspiration, and has 
avoided any material error. ‘This is not the case with Campbell. 
Although he toiled at his verses with the steady application of a 
mechanic, he must be frequently credited with blunders which 
care and larger knowledge would have prevented. The con- 
ventional phraseology and the personifications which give such an 
artificial appearance to much of Campbell's verse were the common 
dress of poetry at the period, when, as a very young man, he 
formed his poetical style, and may be found exhibited even more 
offensively in the Odes of Gray, Campbell, a revolutionist in 
politics, was a conservative in poetry, and never accepted, although 
he was not uninfluenced by, the change which took place at the 
beginning of this century, It is said that he detested the Lake 
School, and throughout his poetical wanderings his regard for 
the old paths is evident. 

‘It is usual for a poet,” says Mr. Allingham, ‘to begin by ad- 
miring, perhaps worshipping, some one or more of his immediate 
predecessors,—of those to whose song the actual world is ringing 
and replying. Among the oddest things in Campbell is his apathy, 
all through life, for the poetry of his own era. Toall appearance, 


he never cared to give it any attention.” As a general assertion, | 


this is no doubt true, but Campbell did occasionally express a very 
high opinion of the work of his brother poets. In a letter, for 
instance, given in Lockhart’s Life, how hearty is his praise of one 
of Scott’s fine ballads !— 


“The verses of Cadogan Castle are perpetually ringing in my imagi- 
nation :— 


‘Where mightiest of the beasts of chase, 
That roam in woody Caledon, 





|A more perfect war-poem than ‘ Hohenlinden” has never 
been produced, and the sentiment of ‘‘The Soldier's Dream” jg 
altogether exquisite. But Campbell is sometimes eminently suc. 
cessful in quite a different direction. Witness his lyrics addressed 
to the Field-flowers and to the Rainbow, and the pathetic feeling 
contained in the following lines is expressed with the utmost 
simplicity and beauty :— 
“The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s succeeding stages; 
A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages. 
The gladsome current of our youth, 
Ere passion yet disorders, 
Steals, lingering like a river smooth, 
Along its grassy borders. 
But as the care-worn cheek grows wan, 
And Sorrow’s shafts fly thicker, 
Ye stars that measure life to man, 
Why seem your courses quicker ? 
When joys have lost their bloom and breath, 
And life itself is vapid, 
Why, as we reach the Falls of death, 
Feel we its tide more rapid? 
It may be strange—yet who would change 
Time’s course to slower speeding ; 
When one by one our friends have gone 
And left our bosoms bleeding ? 


Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifying flcetness ; 
And those of youth a seeming length 
Proportioned to their sweetness.” 

It has been said that Coleridge’s poetical life was confined within 
the narrow compass of five years, and Campbell also had done 
his work as a poet when he was still a young man. He lived to 
the age of sixty-seven, but after thirty or thereabouts there are 
no signs of poetical or even of intellectual progress. He was 
| content to do booksellers’ work, of which, considering what his 
| powers were, he ought to have been ashamed; nor was this all, 
| for he did the work badly, and much of it was little better than a 
sham. ‘It was job work, which he did reluctantly and lazily; 
| his name was advertised, his fee paid, and so many volumes were 
added to the waste-paper of the world.” Mr. Allingham’s view 
| of the poet's character is probably correct, but the way in which 
| he expresses his opinions is wanting sometimes in simplicity and 
| good taste. ‘The following passage on the first page of the memoir 
| affords an illustration of the writer's mannerism :— 

| Campbell's faculties—though we cannot settle them with all the 
precision that will probably in such cases be in the power of our sonsor 








grandsons, when scientific analysis shall have thoroughly learned how 
to deal with mental as with other forms of force, and to express any 
possible combination of memory, conscientiousness, logicality, imagina- 
tion, religiosity, &c., by a simple formula—Campbell’s faculties, too, 
while undoubtedly those of a superior mind, are not of amysterious order.” 
When Mr. Allingham is less pretentious in his criticism he is 
more satisfactory, and the following general observations on 
| Campbell's position as a poet seem to hit the mark exactly :— 
“Campbell was lucky in the launch of his first venture. Edinburgh 
was small enough to be occupied with the appearance of a new poem, 
by a Scotchman to boot, and important enough to stamp it with a re- 
commendation. He wrote in the taste of the time, yet with recognisable 
originality, and he handled topics of immediate though not epheme 
interest. His battle-pieces, too, on names and subjects known to all, 
had the true popular ring, a bold tramp of metre. When closely ex- 
amined, perhaps nothing great can be found in his work. A poet is apt 
to be more or less like the mountain to which distance lends enchant 
ment, standing a blue jowel on the horizon, a beacon and landmark to 
many valleys. The climber finds much of it to be rough, dull, and 
barren, and its geological structure forces itself on his attention. But 
neither is the microscopic view of the mountain the true one. Little 
matters how Campbell managed to produce ‘Ye Mariners of England, 
‘ The Soldier’s Dream,’ ‘ The Battle of the Baltic,’ the fine passages of‘ The 
Pleasures of Hope,’ ‘Gertrade,’ and ‘O’Connor’s Child.’ Indeed, how 
exactly no critical acumen could by any possibility find out. He had 
the touch; that is what is certain. Numberless English verses were 
written during his career by men and women all over the globe, but it 
so happened, and passing time has made it clearer, that in particular 
| qualities he excelled all others, even of the good artists of his school; 
| which school was not, however, the highest. In art, nothing succeeds 
, but success; a man can only prove the possibility of doing a thing by 
| actually doing it.” 
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~ One small volume contains all the poetry written by Campbell ; | Brookfield’s society are likely to forget. As he wrote (so 
and it is no exaggeration to say that we could readily part with at | far as we know) no witty poems like Barham, nor essays like 
Jeast half of that volume. In spite of his great fastidiousness, | Sydney Smith, and his social brilliance shone, of course, only in 
which was carried to such an extent that it affected his health | the choice intellectual circles to which he belonged, the name 
and comfort, he wrote a good deal that is of quite second-rate of the late Prebendary of St. Paul's will probably never 
quality. It seems, however, inevitable that with the gold of take its place in the public mind, along with the two great 
cetty we must also receive a considerable amount of dross. | humourist canons whose facetiousness seems to scintillate like the 
Wordsworth, for whom the Times, in a recent leader on Lord gas corona round the dome of that least solemn of English cathe- 
Byron, had nothing better to say than that he was a writer of | drals. His sermons are said to have occasionally sparkled with 
« yersified philosophy,” has, no doubt, composed a great deal of epigrams not unprovocative (for those who could catch their 
gorse Which might be abstracted from his noble poetry without | delicate point) of quiet smiles. But if this were the case, the 
in any degree lessening its value; so has Byron. with his Giaours present volume of grave and earnest orthodox discourses 
wl Zuleikas, his Conrads and Laras; so have Scott and Crabbe ; | bears no witness to the fact, and the only record which will 
g) even have Shelley and Coleridge, the most poetical of modern survive of so much genial and exquisite humour must lie in 
poets ; and indeed by almost all our poets, no matter to what age the memory of those who once enjoyed its high gratification. 
they belong, the work achieved that is of superlative excellence | The testimony of these friends, as collected by Lord Lyttelton, 
is small in quantity when compared with the work that is simply | is very remarkable. Mr. Garden describes it as ‘the richest, 
the most creative, I have ever encountered.” Mr. Spedding says, 
‘*T call it indescribable, because its effect depended so much 
upon things which cannot be described, the humour of the time, 
the characters of the persons present, the sensitive places in each 
that were so delicately touched, the places which, as too sen- 
sitive, were so delicately avoided.” Sir Henry ‘Taylor says, ‘To 
speak of an exuberance of wit and humour seems speaking in vain, 
when one finds oneself incapable of describing what the wit and 
humour was which was exclusively his, and which could no more 
i a el Soon belong to another than the expression of his countenance.” Miss 
BROOKFIELD'S SERMONS.* F Kate Ne says, ‘‘ He could imitate not only a trick of manner 
Mr. KINGLAKE says :—* Mr. Brookfield, ever generous, I- | or yoice, but he seemed for the time imbued with the spirit of the 
dulgent, and large-minded, Was never the least demoralised by person he portrayed, becoming, as it were, the very person he repre- 
taking Holy Orders. "What this a oe wae all understand | sented, and this so free from malice, that no one’s self-love could be 
ell enough, without Lord Lyttelton’s interpretation that “no wounded. In the case of two of his most distinguished victims, 
one was ever more free from many, at least, of the faults which none more enjoyed the little comedy than they did, and many 
may be incident to his profession.” The truth is that, in addition | wij) remember the hearty peals of. laughter which ensued on 
to his other admirable qualities to which Mr. Kinglake refers, | seeing themselves as Brookfield saw them.” In his earlier college 
Mr. Brookfield was pre-emivently a humorgus man; and the | days, indeed, Mr. Brookfield seems to have lived when in company 
spec‘al faults whereby the clergy are occasionally “ demoralised” | in a very tempest of laughter of his own creating, albeit even then 
—conceit, dogmatism, affectation, and priestly arroxance—are | his golitary hours were darkened with moodiness and melancholy. 
errors for which a keen sense of the ridiculous is tt e surest of | The Master of Trinity draws a picture which it is hard to connect 
safeguards. A parson who has no fun in his constitution may | with the grave and decorous clergyman of later years, whose jesta, 
be a saint for goodness and self-denial, and yet find it hard | prijliant as they might be, could produce only that subdued gaiety 
to avoid some of these rocks, to the offence of critics like | beyond which the spirits of men and women in London society 
Mr. Kinglake. But give him five grains of genuine humour, rarely or ever oscillate. “At my age,” says Dr. Thompson, “it 
and he carries along with him a delicate but infallible mag- | jg not likely that I shall ever again see a whole party lying on the 
netic needle, whereby he is sure to steer clear of them. /foor for purposes of unrestrained laughter, while one of their 
Our stupid grandfathers had an ideal of a pious clergyman as a| number is pouring forth, with a perfectly grave face, a succession 
lagubrious personage whose habitual tone of mind was that of | of imaginary dialogues, between characters real or fictitious, one 
Cowper's ‘‘ Poems on the Bills of Mortality,” and to whom it exceeding another in humour and drollery.” 
gem toys ep tpeg ter pore al na — There is something very singular and mournful in the fatality 
’ whereby a gift like this, so charming in itself, and used, as in this 
South, and Jeremy Taylor had been lights, it is needless to | case, by its possessor with the utmost possible avoidance of offence 
inquire, but it is notorious that when Sydney Smith came jesting | of any kind, should yet be linked so often with a temperament 
and making jokes to the delight of mankind, he was looked | essentially brooding and serious. Mr. Brookfield's countenance 
at as “little better than one of the wicked,” and much more | _in youth a very handsome one—betrayed at all times more of 
out of place in the pulpit than the numberless swearing, hunt- | inward care and gravity than of cheerfulness, and of merriment it 
ing, and drinking parsons of the period; while the Government | pore not a trace. His humorousness seems thus to have been a 
of the day entertained a sincere conviction that to confer on | faculty & part, like the powers of calculation of which one some- 
him any higher ecclesiastical appointment than a canonry, | times hears, and not by any means to have sprung from a joyous 
would be to insult the decencies of British existence. Yet | constitution, naturally viewing the bright and droll side of things 
assuredly if there be any faculty outside of the strictly moral and | from the stand-point of its own happiness. When it is added that in 
religious, Which a sagacious friend to a Church ought to prize in | Jater years this brilliant man and most popular member of society 
one of its ministers, it would be that Sense of the Ridiculous which | ust have constantly exerted enormous self-control to conceal from 
guarantees them from a thousand fatal mistakes, and hinders the | all eyes the severe physical sufferings of the malady of which at 
world from laughing*at them, by compelling it to laugh with them. | Jast he died, the sadness of the contrast becomes complete. Thenear 
What would not be, for example, the value of this precious sense, | proximity of human smiles and tears was never more touchingly 
could it be possessed by the Stigginses and Chadbands on one | illustrated. ‘Tennyson seems to have so felt it, in the sonnet he 
ats, and the Ritualists on the other! Would there ever have | has dedicated to the memory of his old friend and the friend of 
been, in such case, in the chapels any singing of such hymns as,— | Arthur Hallam :-— . 





tolerated because it is theirs. 

Perfection in art, although always to be aimed at, can but rarely 
be attained; and if Campbell, like his brother-poets, has some- 
times crept when he would fain have soared, he has at least added 
five or six songs to our literature which appear to be marked for 
immortality. Campbell's finest poems might no doubt be printed 
on a few pages, and so an infinitely precious jewel may be carried 


in a small case. 








** My soul is like a rusty lock ;” | “ Brooks—for they called you so that knew you best, 


| Old Brooks—who loved so well to mouth my rhymes, 
, 


orin the Churches any vehement contention (as if the eternal | Hl ; . ' | Ge. More's obi 
destiny of mankind were at stake) about vestments, birettas, How = - ‘Ge a apap : _ ewer 
baldacch; : oe | ow oft the Cantah supper, host and guest, 
aidacchinos, and * orientation? | Would eeho helpless laughter to your jest ' 
lJow oft with him we paced that walk of limes,— 


Lord Lyttelton, in the feeling memoir of the life of his old friend owe . ‘ . bs 
Him, the lost light of those dawn-goiden times, 


and tutor preface is v , . ie ~ > 

+a pre faced to this volume, says that the most salient | Who loved you well! Now both are gone to rest. 
lea ure in Mr. Brookfield’s character “was undoubtedly humour; Yon man of humorous-melancholy mark, 

in his earlier life, fun, of the most irresistible kind ;” and pro- Dead of some inward azony,—is it so? 

- i Jur ki iar stier Jac: . ast away 
ceeds to quote from the letters and remembrances furnished Our kindlier, trastior Jacques past away. 
b other g tos . - I cannot laud this life, it looks so dark; 

Y other surviving friends, testimony to the same character- Vests deap,—dream of a shadow, go: 

i ti 5 3 . =*ias ovag,—Uream OF a shadow, go; 

ste which none who ever enjoyed the privilege of Mr. | God bless you; I shall join you in a day.” 
—_—_—_—_.. 





With a | Mr. Brookfield was an cloquent and admired preacher, and 


te 
B Sermons, by the late Rev. W. H. Brookfield. Edited by Mrs. Brookflek . e 
‘also laboured most conscientiously for many years as an inspector 


i : tes 1. 
‘ographical Notice b Lord Lyttelton. London: Smith and Elder. 1875. 
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of schools. If the under-current of his profound melancholy | religious, She had considerable power of drawing character, and g 
great deal of quiet, unforced fun in her. The cat, never forgotten 
under any circumstances, who is of perfectly just importance jpn the 
house and the story, is a charming study, evidently from life, When 
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seemed inconsistent with the sparkling wit beneath which it ran, 
there was certainly nothing inconsistent in that wit with a very 
serious sense of his sacred duties, nor with manly courage in 


facing the terrors of mortality in their darkest shape. ‘Tenderly | 


hiding from the eyes of those nearest to him the pain he endured 
and the knowledge of the inevitably approaching end, he only 
succumbed when nature could 
before his death. His wife affectingly describes his last hours:— 
‘‘He bore everything with the same characteristically silent 
endurance, only softened by a sense of what was drawing near. It 
was in absolute calm that he passed away; no fear, no distress ; 
peaceful and collected.” fis last words were to his wife, ‘Good 
bye, God bless you.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
i 

An Historical Sketch of the Native States of India. By Colonel G. B. 
Malleson, C.S.I. (Longmans.)—Cclonel Malleson does not profess to 
one who has access to the bes 
use of them by his personal knowledge, is sure to make a valuable 
book of reference. So much may be lately said of the “ Historical 
Sketch.” The author is not unpractised in historical writing, being the 
author of the once famous account of the Sepoy outbreak of 1857, called 
the “Red Pamphlet.” He has studied the authorities very diligently ; 
and he has the advantage of personal acquaintance gained in an import- 
ant position of trust in one of the best known of the States, that of My- 


give us in this volume more than a compilation, but a compilation by | 
t 


authorities, and can direct himself in the 


sore, where he fills the offics of guardian tothe young Rajah. The facts | 
| thank the author for it in particular, as in general for the whole of the 


related are for the most part wholly unknown to the average English 
reader, who may be considered tolerably well informed, if he adds to the 


general impression that the peninsula of Hindostun belongs to England, | 
| Stoughton.)—Before opening this book, we supposed that we wore going 


the knowledge that there are various relations in which various States 


1 bear no more,—a very few days | 





Toby “purrs round in a hurry for his afternoon milk,” we know 

| he is appreciated as he deserves, and how good is this description of his 
mistress’s return to him after her honeymoon trip, and his remoya) to 
his new quarters,—always a trial to an intelligent cat !— 

“With Mary, appears Toby, tail erect, coat very sleck, and noge of 
the most healthy shade of pink ; and with all the aspect of having beep 
born and bred in the house, and never having known any other, ‘Oh, 
you Lammy!’I exclaim, with my wonted enthusiasm. ‘As good ag 
gold, Miss Dora,—I mean, ma’am. He didnt like being in his hamper, 
so I nursed him on my knee all I could, and he drank a small bottle of 
milk, and was very happy when we weren’t in a tunnel.” , 
Then Toby’s inspection of his new garden is so true :— 

“ Toby is owing me with a stately tread, pausing at time : 

PP day gre pong Bh _ Sener pen mat a 
ever and anon his old kittenish habits, not quite relinquished yet, get 
the better of him, and with a scuttle and a dash he disappears round g 
corner, or half-way up a tree; shortly to return to his solemn march 
and air of cat-like, dignified calm. When I stop in my walk he stops 
too, and rubs his head fondly against me; I stoop down and hug him 

| with a great devotion. He is such a friend to me.” 

How it was that Dora’s step-sister-in-law, with whom she and Toby 

lived in her maiden (and miserable) days—an extremely odious per- 
son, admirably described, and still better conveyed, without the least 
| overdrawing, and of a type of odiousness of which every one has some 
experienceo—how it was that Caroline did not do Toby a mischief, we 


| do not quite understand. It would have been her best way of to 
1 y Tment- 


| ing the helpless Dora, and Caroline is just the person to find out that 
| Toby scratched the chairs, or shed his coat upon the curtains. That 


she did not, is the only bit of inconsistency in her character, and we 


hook. 
James Everett: a Biography. By Richard Chew. (Hodder and 


stand to the central power. The variety of these relations is, indeed, | to read the life of a well-known American politician. But Mr. Everett, 


immensely large, and ranges from something like independence to a 
condition closely resembling that of the mediatised Princes of Germany. 





whom Mr. Chew describes, was a Wesleyan minister, well known in his 
time, and probably still remembered by many. His name will recall to 


Most of the interest of the book is naturally of a statistical or historical | some of our readers the once famous controversy of the “‘ Fly Leaves,” 
interest, but the reader may pick out some curious little fragments of a/ and the rebcllion against the sacerdotal rule of the Conference of which 


more general kind. 


Such is the strange story which Colonel Malleson | that publication was the cause or the occasion. Mr. Everett was one 


tells about Mysore. It fell towards the end of the eighteenth century | of the three ministers expelled from the Wesleyan body at that time, 
under the power of Hyder, or, as our author calls him, Haider Ali. | and he is, of course, regarded by the “Free Methodist Church,” which 
Haider kept the Hindoo Rajah on the throne, and on his death, | took its rise in that controversy, as one of its founders. This fact is 
devised this singular method of selecting a successor. Ho brought| sufficient justification for even the copious biographical details with 


together all the children of various branches of the house, and| which Mr. Chew has filled his 550 closely printed pages. Many readers 
scattered among them all sorts of playthings, swectmeats, every- | will follow with interest the career of one of the founders of their religious 
| organisation, though the public will probably feel that they would be 
content with a much briefer record, and even endured to have missedit 


thing, in fact, that could attract. One child was observed to} 
grasp a dagger with his right hand, while he took up a lime in his | 
left. “ That is the Raji,” exclaimed Haider, “his first care is military | altogether. Mr. Everett was a man of considerable culture ; as a post, 





protection, his second to realise the produce of his dominions.” The 
unlucky child, however, did not get any benefit from his promotion, for 
he was confined in the palace till hedied. Onthat event, Tip; ti Sultan, 
who had then succeeded to the throne, put an end to the pretence, and 
iserable hovel. There the child 





removed the son of the Rajah to a n 
was found when Seringapatam was taken in 1792. He was put on the 
throne by the British Government, and ruled but indifferently, dis- 


sipating in two years 75 laes of pagodas which had been col- 





lected by a grasping Minister. He was deposed on a pension, and 
adopted a lad named Chamrdjendi This is the boy whom Colonel 
Malleson has under his charge. It is satisfactory to learn that his 
progress has been steady and satisfactory. He is being taught all, 
with the exception of Latin and Greek, which would be taught at an 
English schoo]. He has learned to ride, even to hunt with the hounds, 





here we gather a curious fect 







to play cricket, and to driv 

which few, it is probable, are aws , and that is the number of the 
forces under the control of the military princes. There are, it seems, 
in all 5,252 guns, 9,570 traine ry, 64,172 cavalry, and 241,033 | 


infantry. 
Not Lancelot, nor Another. By Francis Carr. (Tinsley Brothers.)— 
We spell “Francis” with an e, and congratulate the author of this 


simple story, which is pretty—in the complimentary, not in the con- 
temptuous sense of tliat adjective—upon her work. Among the unpre- 
cedented number of unreadable novels which have been published this | 
season, we feel confident that Not Lancelot, nor Another, will be every- | 


whore acceptable as an excepti It is well written, in good English, 
in a refined style, and though it is not surpassingly clever—if there 
were any particular cleverness to be surpassed just now—in point of 


ficiently interesting to make the reading of | 


plot or construction, it is su 
il and suggestive kind. It is an eminently 


it a real pleasure, of a trang 
true book, and something more than harmless. We should call it edify- 





ing, if we were not afraid of doing it an injury, but we hasten to explain | 
that it is not in the least dull, but that the author has had good-sense, 

good-taste, and courage enough to make the interest of her story turn | 
upon simple, natural, healthy emotions, and to give a leading part, and | 
good-fortune with it, to a man who is absolutely good, dutiful, and | 


if that term be somewhat loosely employed, he had some taste and skill, 
As a preacher and speaker he seems to have been effective and popular, 
To discuss his conduct in the most important action of his life would 
bring us into a region of controversy with with wo are not acquainted, 
It is easy to see from the biographer that Mr. Everett's discontent with 
the rule of the Conference was of long standing, and was not unmixed 
we should say, 





1 
wlth some private grievanees. Generally, be was, 


man of independent spirit, not so patient of contract as the oligarchical 
rale of Wesleyanism, as things were then, demanded. There is little to 
eall for remark in the way in which Mr. Chew has performed his duty. 
He starts the very first line in the determination to let the subject of 
his biography speak, wherever it is possible, for himself, and carries it 


i 





out tothe end. Of iis own observations we shall quote one only, asa 
proof of how widely the Methodism of the present day has departed 





from the spi of its founder:—* When will Christian people,” he 
says, speaking of the young Everett's confirmation, “awake to the 
childish folly and superstitious tendencies of such practice?” What 
would John Wesley have said, if he had heard Confirmation called 8 
childish folly ? 

In Love and in Hate. & vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—This is a story 
of the Franco-Prussian war, penetrated throughout with a strong French 


‘feeling. The Germans are represented as brutal plunderers and mur- 


derers; their prisons are hells upon earth. The controversy about the 
behaviour of the two armies is an old one, and may now woll be for- 
gotten. Nothing could be more uselessly irritating than to revive it as it 
is revived here, for the whole novel seems almost written for the purposé 
of holding up the Germans to hatred and contempt, and exciting pity 
for their adversaries. Every invading army is necessarily brutal, and no 
nation has proved it so conspicuously as the French, because none havé 
had so many opportunities of proving it. Tho story is enlivened with 


| a comic Irishman, who, however, does but feebly remind us of Charles 


Lever’s Pats and Mikes; and it has its sentimental element in a lové- 
story. It is completed by a narrative of the second siege of Paris and 
the proceedings of the Commune. We cannot see the good of inter- 
polating into history the sayings and doings of a few fictitious persod- 
ages in whom it is not easy to take interest. 
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The Life and Writings of St. Paul. By Francis Rivington, 
(Sampson Low.)—It was scarcely possible for Mr. Rivington to say 
anything new on a subject which has been so exhaustively treated by 
Messrs. Conybeare and Howson and by Mr. Lewin, but he has put 
together the most important things concerning his subject in a con- 
yeniont and easily accessible form. He is scarcely to be blamed if he 
followed those who have preceded him into some of the exaggerations 
which seem almost inseparable from the special treatment of any sub- 
ject. The statement that St. Paul was well acquainted with Jewish and 
Grecian literature rests, as far as the second is concerned, upon mere 
quotations, one of which (that from Euripides or Menander, in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians) is doubtful. And it seems absurd te say 
that “his extraordinary memory is shown by his uumerous citations 
from the Scripture of the Old Testament.” It is probable that every 
Jew who had received the Rabbinical instruction which St. Paul had 
shared in the school of Gamaliel knew tho Old-Testament Scripture 
nearly by heart. It was not to be expected that Mr. Rivington should 
correct all the errors in our Authorised Version, but there are important 
passages which almost demand an explanation. “He thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God” is not, it is generally allowed, a possible 
rendering of oix dpruyuiy nytearo ro tives iow Ora, and so much should 
have been stated, especially as a theological use is made of the text. 
A brief sketch of the progress of Christianity during tho first three 
centuries is added to the work, and there is an appendix, consisting of 
quotations from eminent writers, bearing on the nature and working of 
Christianity. 

Lissadel ; or, in Stony Piaces: a Story. By Mrs. J. Pollock. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) —It is almost superfluous to observe that this story is told 
in the first person, by a young lady. That form of composition is 
nearly universal at present, for no better reason, it would appear, than 
that it is the most difficult which any writer who has a conception of 
high art can adopt, and therefore offers peculiar temptations to the 
andacity of incompetency; and that the most conspicuous failures of 
some of the masters of fiction have been associated with the auto- 
biographical form. Mrs. Pollock is not more successful than the 
innumerable ladies whq have of late practically adopted the motto 
which she puts on her title-page :— 

“'Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print ; 
A book's a book, although there's nothing in't,” 
—a pleasure so strictly confined to the writer in the present instance, 
that our utmost indulgence does not help us to understand it. The 
authoress deals to one of her young ladies, a certain ‘“ Gwen,”—who 
talks slip-slop, variegated with bad French, to her sister, while they are 
riding “on the most desolate moor in England,” and is the most 
vulgar young person of the present novel-period,—a righteous fate. 
She drowns her, with our hearty approbation. This is the principal 
achievement of the book ; a secondary one, which has both boldness and 
economy to recommend it, is the importation, bodily, into the story of 
the entire plot of “The Polish Jew,” and various criticisms upon Mr. 
Irving in the character of Mathias. This opensan infinite resource for 
the novel-writing sisterhood; they need only file the theatrical papers, 
and “there they are!” Mrs. Pollock gives modern history a turn. She 
tells us of a Mr. Amherst (who had a friend with ‘* Hyperian curls”), 
& personage whose “talk was vivid,”—we should think it was 
indeed, and witty to boot, judging by the following samplo of it :— 

“*A near approach to fire is apt to wax dangorous; these French 
poupées are no exception. Misfortune and bleodshed frenzy them. 
Frenchmen literally grow drunk with blood to vomit crime,’ said Mr. 
Amherst forcibly. ‘Nothing like the first Revolution was ever before 
seen in the civilised world. Europe stood by, petrified into inaction at 
sight of the unnaturalearnage. And the “ Reign of Terror” still leaves 
its gory trail; an era of that description demoralises a country ; there 
are always some bad spirits ready to tread the desperate path that has 
once been pointed out. The excesses of 1872 had birth in the 
enormities of 1703.’” 





‘through. He 





If any one wants more vividness, let him read Lissed: 
will probably be reminded in the process of the interview of 
Hominy and the LIz’s with Martin Chuzzlewit, and how the heads of 
the audience ‘ached with the exertion.” 
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UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 


spirit is the ve 








partof the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, CRI 

When the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 

ing require the immediate execution of mourni some than the finest Coguac Brandy. 
orders They take with them dresses, bonr seal, pink label, and cork branded 





millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- | “KINAUAN'S 
wards from the piece, al] marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London | Street, W. 
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PROTESTANT CHURCH in PARIS.—See the BUILDER 
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L'Etoile, also View of Notre Dame, at Hal—The Company of Stationers—The 
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OB gested LANE.—DION BOUCICAULT will appear every 
evening in the character of CONN,in his great Irish drama SHAUGH- 


KAUN, illustrated with beautiful sceuery by William Beverly. Box-oMlve open 


INIC.—New and Marvellous Enter- 
WAY; or, the Unlocky Cruiser, commonly called 
Yo, and Original Songs, by Mr. George Buckland, and 
daily, at 4 and 9.—AUSTRALIAN MEATS, and 
yuucmieal Cooking. with Lilustrations and Experiments, 
—ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, Past and Present, by Mr, 
Arctic Costume. Many other Eutertainments. 





llow to Cook 

hy Professor Gardner, daily 

Malden, with Sailor in fall 
Admission, Is. 

YOYAL POLYTECINIC.—New Lecture, NEW ZEALAND; 

or, the Southern Wonderland, by Mr. J. L. King, profusely Ulustrated 

with Photographs by th 





Chis celebrated and most delici 
ry 
.AM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, snd more whole 


. LL . WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchtield Street, Oxford 


he Author, D. L. Mundy, F.R.G.S. Admission, 1s. 





LL. WHISKY. j)) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
us old mellow 4e SAUCES, € CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
psred by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E 


Note the red 


panera! Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. | ARVEY’S SAUCE CAUTION 

easonable estimates also given for household mourn- In consequence of Spurious [mitations of way - mpi mw — + 

ing at a great saving py . wre " ’ Th eer) : TOR The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
g great saving to large or small families. EA AND PERRINS SAUCE,  ticdlarly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


N ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the | 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica! 
Profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
Supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to | & 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and 00,, Royal Irish Distilleries, 


| their signature— 


ings, Strand, W.C. 


JZ. which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
|} aud PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 


“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 

after this date, and without which none is 
enuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; Crosse and BLACKWELL, London; aud Export 
Ifast; or at tb a. | Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 

ot tmelt London Odievs, ¢ Benafert Build | out the world.—{November, 1874.} 


pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so mauy years, sigued “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 

VOOLING, REFRESHING, and 

J INVIGORATING are the effects of ROW- 
LAND'S KALYDOR on the face and bands of ladies, 
aud all exposed to the scorching rays of the sun and 
heated particies of dust. It eradicates tan, sunburn, 
&c. Price 4s 6d per bottle. ROWLAND’'S MACASSAR 
OIL prevents the bair failing off during the 
weather. Price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d family bottles, equa) 
to four small; and 21s per bottle. Of all Chemists. 
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RIGHTON.—A_ Clergyman, 
Scholar, &c., at Cambridge, and his Wife, 
prepare Twenty Boys for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
‘Terms, 85 guineas; or 70 guineas for boys under ten. | 


Address, Rev. F. J. N., 4 Belmont, Dyke Road. j 


rMHE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

CIRENCESTER.—Owing to the resignation of | 
Mr. Duthie for a better appointment, the PRO- ! 
FESSORSHIP of NATURAL HISTORY will be 
VACANT in October.—For particulars, apply to the 
Rev. the PRINCIPAL, Cirencester. 


WEN’SCOLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 

—The next SESSION will COMMENCE on the 

Sth of OCTOBER. Prospectuses of the several De- 

partments of Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, and the 

Evening Classes, and also of Scholarships and Entrance 
Exhibitions, will be forwarded on application. | 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. | 


| hee RNE.—1 Hardwick Road. 
‘4 FREDERICK HOLLINS, M.A, formerly 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
Assistant-Master of Cheam School, RECEIVES 
BOYS from seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare 
for the Public Schools. References and terms on 
application. 


YOSSALL 








SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 
\ SHIPS.—NINE SCHOLARSHIPS will be) 
vacant at Michaelmas. Value from £20 to £40 a year 
each. The Examination will be on September 29th, 
and two following days. Candidates may be examined 
either at Rossali School (where board and lodging 
will be provided), or at St. John's College, Oxford, as 
they prefer. ; 
Seven of these Scholarships are open to all boys 
(whether members of the School or not) under 14 
years of age last Lady-Day (March 25th), Two to 
boys under 15 at the same date 
For further information, apply to the Rev. the Head 
Master, Rossall School, Fleetwood, Lancashire. 
N ALVERN COLLEGE. 
This COLLEGE contains THREE DEPARTMENTS 
—the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and PREPARATORY 
LOWER SCHOOL. 


| 


late | 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION, 1875-6. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will 
commence on Monday, October 4 Introductory Lec- 
ture at 3 p.m. by Professor Corfield, M.A., M.D. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and 
LAWS (including the Department of the Fine Arts) 
will begin on Tuesday, October 5. Introductory Leec- 
ture at 3 p.m., by Professor Alex. W. B. Kennedy, C E, 
Introductory Lecture for the Departinent of Fine Arts 
on the same day, at 430 pm, by Professor E. J. 
Poynter, A.R.A. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of SCIENCE (in- 
cluding the Department of the Applied Sciences) will 
begin on Tuesday, October 5. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of Seven 
and Sixteen will REOPEN on Tuesday, September 21. 

Prospectuses of the various Departments of the Col- 
lege, containing full information respecting Classes, 
Fees, Days and Hours of Attendance, and Copies 
of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and other 
Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes open to Competi- 
tion by Students of the several Faculties, may be ob- 
tained at the Ojfice of the College. 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibi- 
tions, and also that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes 
(Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science), will be 
held at the College on the 23th and 29th of September. 

The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 









the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the Termini of the North-Western, Midland, 
and Great Northern Railways. 


JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 
August, 1875, Secretary to the Council. 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
SESSION 1875-6. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 
The FIRST MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 


for the Session 1875-6 will be held on FRIDAY, 22nd 
| day of October. 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS and 


EXHIBITIONS of the first year will commence on 
| MONDAY, the 25th day of October; for Scholarships 
and Exhibitions of the Second Year, on Thursday, the 
21st. 


Ry a recent regulation of the Council, all Scholar- 


The Master's Boarding-houses are within the College | ships and Exhibitions of the Second, Third, and 


‘Grounds, 

Boarding and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90 
Non-Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. 
advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of | 
New College, Oxford. 


RIGHTON 


Principal—the Rev. CHARLES Biaa@, M A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JosepH NEWTON, M.A. 
There are two Divisions—the Classical and the 
Modern, Thereis a good Laboratory and a well-fitted 
Carpenters’ shop. The College is situated in the 
healthiest part of Brighton, The climate is peculiarly 
favourable to boys of delicate constitution. The Col- 
lege is endowed with 15 Scholarships. Terms, for 
boarders, 80 to 90 guineas per annum, according to 
age; or for the sons of clergymen, 60 to 70 guineas; | 

for non-boarders, £22 10s to £31 10s per annum. 
For further particulars address the Secretary. | 
The NEXT f 


R OYAL 
\ DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 


ERM commences on Sept. 21, 1875. 





commence on the Ist of October, the following | 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL | 
DEMONSTRATIONS will be given:— | 
1. Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F R.S. | 
2. Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. | 
3. Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Mineralogy. )} By Warrington W. Symth, 
Mining. M.A., F.B.S., Chairman. 
Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, LL D., F.R.S, | 
Applied Mechanies. By 'T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 

The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming 
Associates are £30 in one sum, on entrance, or two 
annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued 
at £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's 
Consuls, Acting Mining Agents and Managers may 
obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 

Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures 
at reduced fees, 

For a Prospectus and information, apply to the 

Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, 


S2nore 


TRENHAM REEEKS, Registrar. 
bg ees MEMORIAL—SPECIAL 
NOTICE.—In answer to numerous inquiries as 
to the manner in which Donations of less than One 
Guinea should be paid, I am requested to inform the 
public that sums of less than One Guinea should be 


London, 8.W. 
‘ bigeye 


payable at Charing Cross, or by “Cheque Bank” 


of the fee for the compulsory Classes. 
not apply to the class of Medical Jurisprudence. 


3 guineas. 
gistered Pockets, 20s and 21s; in Melton Cloths, 42s. 


| ROR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea- 


throughout the United Kingdom. 
ment, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear of the Regent 
Street premises, London. 


the pleasures of sea bathing, without the necessity of | 
a residence on the coast. 
salt may always be obtained at the Argyll 
Argyll Place, Regent Street, aud 5 New Broad Street, | 
City. | 


Fourth Years may now be competed fur by Students 
who have attained the requisite standing in any 
Special | Medical School recognised by the Senate of the Queen's 
University, and have passed the Matriculation Exam- 
ination in the College, 


At the ensuing Examination, Eight Scholarships of 


| the value of £25 each go oe for ——, 
oe + W yp | Viz., Two to Students of the First, Second, Third, an 
COLLEGE. | pourth Years respectively. 
| tions of £12 each will be offered,—Two to Students of 
the First, and Two to Students of the Second Year re- 
| spectively; and Two Exhibitions of £16 each,—one to 
Students of the Third and Fourth Years respectively. 


In addition, Four Exhibi- 


All Scholars are exempt from payment of a moiety 
This rule does 


Further inforation and copies of the Prospectus 


may be had on application to the Registrar.—By order 
of the President, 


. W. MOFFETT, LL.D., Registrar. 
_ August 21, 1875. 


H. J. NICOLL, 





Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the Royal Family, 
SCHOOL of MINES. and the Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil 

* | Outfitters. 
Cornhill, London. 
During the Twenty-fifth Session, 1875-76, which will 50 "Bold ion, Liverpool; 


114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 
and 39 New Street, 
Birmingham. 


OR GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S 
Shooting, Tourist, and Yachting Suits, from 
Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, with Re- 


side Novelties in Suits and Dresses. Washing 


Suits of Regatta Cloth, from 10s 6d; of Serge and 
Drill materials, from 15s 6d. 
Play Suits, in Angola Cloths, from 21s, 
Overcoats, from 14s; ditto, Melton, from 21s. 


Knickerbocker and 
Light Tweed 


VOR LADIES.—RIDING HABITS, 


from three to eight guineas; Riding Trousers 


and Hats; Waterproof Tweed and Cheviot Cloaks and 
Ulisters; Travelling and Morning Costumes and Pro- 
menade Jackets of special desigus and materials. 





NICOLL has established Agencies 


‘7H. J. 
Wholesale Depart- 


veVAT IFTXT . 
(* ON KINGSLEY.—A COLLEc. 
TION of CANON KINGSLEY'S LETTERS jg 
being made. Any Letters of his, or communicatio 
respecting them, will be gratefully received by Me 
KINGSLEY, Byfleet, Weybridge, Surrey, . 
a seg INVESTORS. tai 
ow ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
ENNINGTON and CO’S8§ 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con, 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Fore 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying trom 10 to 99 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO.,, 
Buildings, London, E.C. 7 
Puenx FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Ingur. 


3 Royal Exchange 





ances effected in all parts of the world. 
, :.¢ | GEORGE WILLIAM LOVEL 
Secretaries | JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, 
l ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT’s 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


HE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, instituted in 1931, for 
Mutual Assurance. 

Head Office—26 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Manager—THOMAS BOND SPRAGUE, M.A. 
Secretary—WILLIAM FINLAY. 

Office in London—69 King William Street, E.C, 
Resident Secretary—J. W. Bey, 

The Report of the Directors for the year ending 
March 1, 1875, can now be had, or will be forwarded 
post-free, on application. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
4 Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 31st Dec., 1874 ......s0006 £5,547,084 
Income for the past year... .........seceecee-ceee 512,730 
Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,228,346 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 
years ended 3ist December last ............ 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
allotted ons ote 5,523,138 
Forms of Proposal, &v., will be sent on application 


to the Office, 
Fg octal WILL HAPPEN!! 
Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
a Policy 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
f th 


of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paip-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 
Annual! Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fands, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Sicgapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c, 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875, 

SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 

Wall Lights and Lustres, 

CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 

Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home u3é. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—Manutactory and Show-rooms, Broad 





SEA SALT supplies the | 


very want of the age, presenting to every one 
Baths prepared with this | 
Baths, 


Its wonderful strengthening 


sent to the Hon. Secretary, either by post-office order, | YIDMAN’S SEA SALT should ia = aa | 
I MAN S SHA SALI S ‘ > used | 


eheque. These Subscriptions will invariably be 
acknowledged. 
RICHARD EDGCUMBE, Hon. Sec. 


Byron Memorial Committee. 
Grafton Club, W. 


1" FRACOMBE HOTEL, 
ILFRACOMBE, NORTH DEVON. 
Accessible from all parts by Steam and Rail.—See 
Time-Tables. Appointments, Cuisine, and Wines 
perfect, with choice of 250 rooms. Tariff on application 
to Manager. 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole 
Manufacturers of the * LYCHNOPHYLAX " or **CANDLB 
GUARD,” effectually preventing the guttering of 
Candles. Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


powers are there exhibited in the most striking manner. 
For very young child:en the bath should be tepid. | 
Sold in bags and boxes by Chemists and Druggists.— 
N.B. Particularly see that each packet bears our trade 
mark. 


ppMan's SEA SALT effectually | 


&e. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. 
imitations. 


in every nursery. 
| 


relieves tender feet. They should be bathed | 


night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- | 
solving five or six ounces of the salt ina gallon of cold 
water. 
imitations —TIDMAN and SON, 21 Wilson Street, 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 


fPMIDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely | 


Sold by Chemists and Druggists. Beware of 


a healthfal luxury, but has produced really | 


wonderful effects in many cases of glandular swell- | 
ings, rheumatic affections, neuralgia, 





sprained joints, 





Beware of | 


Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) | a 
UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 


all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S, BURTON'S. 
Des- \Crvrs. 
Table. 

















The Blades are all of the sert, perpr. 
finest Steel. —_—_ 
s. djs. ds. @ 
34-inch ivory handles ...... perdoz. 16 .| 11 .} 7 - 
34 ditto balance ditto of 15 .| 7 
3Z ditto, ditto ..........+ 22 .| 8 
4 ditto tine ivory ditto 3.) 27 .| 10 6 
4 ditto extra large ditto .. 39 30 10 6 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto ..,) 45 1/35 . 14 . 
Ditto, with silver ferrules ............,| 45 .| 36. 17. 
Ditto, with silvered blades 52 .}40 .| 18. 
Nickel electro-silvered hand 23 19 6 


oe : | 7 
°. 
TILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by_appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Places; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—8¢ Newman St. 
aud Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is tritling. WILLIAM 8. BUR 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small xed 
rate 
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September 4, 1875.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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op. aaa 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEA 


ESTABLISHED 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


NIVES, IVORY, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELECTRO Forks—Table, 24s to 388; Dessert, 16s to 29s. 

— SPOONS, 248 to 40s; 16s to 30s. 
papreR-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 568, 95s. 
ELECTRO TBA AND COFFEE Sats, from £3 7s to £24. 
DisH Covers—Tin, 238; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 

Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 

yurs— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND Vases, Boxes, &c. 
Cuocks—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLass—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


TaBLE K 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


N E’S. 


A.D. 1700, 


FENnpDERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. 
BaTHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BepsTrkaps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 52s; 5-do., £6 6s. 
Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 
KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 58, to 6ft., £33. 

KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper. Tin, and Iron. 
TURNERY Goops, BRUSHES, MATs, &c. 
TooLs—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
HOT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 











FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. 
Kitchevers are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


KITCHENERS. 


These 


The various sizes suited to different 





THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILL 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


A COCOA. 





NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION 
AND 
GIVES THE GREATEST SATISFACTION. 


Purchasers should see that they get BROWN AND 
Pouson'’s, as cheaper kinds are being substituted for 
the sake of extra profit. 


FOR THE COLD BATS, &c., &c. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TO WELS. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERY WHERE. 


See the words “J, and J. Cash’s Patent Rough 
Towel” woven on each, 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLDS 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
: _. youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
iT will promote luxuriant growth. 
F ALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
: In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


RE od very Remarkable | 
) ndeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'’S 
wbaig wel SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
» *evers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 


nteeerteeesnee 


Dépit, 
MARKABLE, 





aud invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


N 


AND 


M A? Fs 
rt 
Ce SERVICES OF PLATE 
IN OAK CASES, 
FOR SHOOTING LODGES, 
FOR YACHTING AND BOATING, 

FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 

PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 


Special Lists post free. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES Post Free. Larger 
Edition on receipt of 12 stamps. 


EB B’S 


MANSION- Hovse BvILpInGs, Pouitry, 
LONDON; and OXFORD STREBT (76,77, and 
78), West Enp. 

MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-RoOoOMsS: 
ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


— and INDIAN CARPETS, 


THE 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY 


35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
} OWARD’S PATENT WOOD 
TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
can be applied to all even sur- 
faces, being an adaptation of 
real wood in lieu of Painting 
or Paper-hanging, beautifal in | 
effect and exceedingly durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, Decora- 
tors, 25, 26, and 27 Berners 
Street, London, W. 
IVER TONIC. (COMPOUND 
ESSENCE of QUININEand DANDELION,) 
For INDIGESTION, GENERAL DEBI- 
LITY, and all LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
Quinine and Dandelion require no recom- 
mendation, their use having in so many 
cases produced marvellous results. Price 





Now ready, New Edition. 
ESSRS. FELTOE and 
PAMPHLET. Free by post. 
TO) 
HE AMERICAN CABLES: a Re- 
view of Recent ng my Legislation in 

ice 


Canada. By F. W.Cuesson. Price Is. 
London: EFFINGHAM Witson, Royal Exchange. 


SON'S 





BiAckwoon's MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1875. No. DOCCXIX. 
Price 28 6d. 

CONTENTS 


THE DitemMA.—Part V. With Plans of the Mus- 
tapbabad Residency. 

In MY STupY CHAIR. 

NorTH-WEsT PEMBROKESHIRE. 

In A STUDIO.—Conversation No. IIT. 

TENNYSON'S “ QUEEN Mary.” 

HoratiAN Lyrics.— The Laird at Home — Ad 
Maecenatem—Ad Leuconvin. 

ELEGIES, 

LESSONS FROM THE RECENT SUMMER MANGUVRES. 


W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 189. 


MMHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER. With Illustrations by Grorce 
DU MAUKIER and A. Hopkins. 
CONTENTS. 

Tae HAND OF ETHELBERTA, (With an Illustration.) 
Chaps. 10. A Lady's Drawing-rooms—Ethelberta’s 
Dressing-room. 11. Lady Petherwin’s House. 12. 
Sandbourne and its Neighbourhood. 13. Some Lon- 
don Streets. 14. Arrowthorne Park and Lodge. 15. 
The Lodge, continued—The Copse Behind. 

THE PLANETS PUT IN LEVERRIER’S BALANCE. 

THe Prometneus Bounn, 

MONSTEUR BEDEAU. 

BUILDING THE BaipGe: a Chinese Legend 

Birnps OF PASSAGE, 

Nor TO BB, 

THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DuNDAS. (With an Iilus- 
tration.) Chaps. 5. Atthe Hill. 6. For and Against. 
7. Mother and Daughter. 8. Only Frank. 

London: Smiru, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


N ACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, 
ye No. 191, for SEPTEMBER. Price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. Ricuarp Baxter. By the Dean of Westminster. 
2. THe CURATE IN CHARGE. 
Chaps. 5-7 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 
. TorgvATO TAssO: His Lire AND Works. By 
Catherine M. Phillimore. 
SonNET: WHITHERSOEVER. By J. W. Hales. 
THe CONVENT OF SAN Marco, VI. and Last. 
The Prophet's End. 
NOTES ON Ma. TENNYSON'S “ QUBEN MARY.” 
VINTAGING IN TUSCANY. By Janet Ross. 
JouN KNOX AND HIS RELATIONS TO WOMEN. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Part 1. 
INDIAN Notes. By James Routledge. No. 

Commerce and Manufactures. 
Porm: THE CHILDREN’S BEDTIME. 

Ellice Hopkins. 

. Tae MiIviTaRy FuTuRE OF GERMANY. By Colonel 
Chas. C. Chesney, R.E. 
NEW CHURCH-of-ENGLAND REVIEW. 

In October will be published (price 6s), No. 1 of 
"NUE CHURCH QUARTERLY: a 
High-class Theological Review, containing 
Original Articles on Religious, Biblical, Liturgical, and 
Ecclesiastical Subjects, as well as Reviews of Books. 
The First Number will contain, among others, articles 
by the Right Hon. W. E. GLApsTON#, M.P., and A. J. 
B. Beresrorpv Hops, Esq., MP. 

SporTTiswoopeE and Co., New Street Square. 
JALE and GOLDEN HAIR.—SOL 

AURINE in one or two days produces that pretty 
tint now so much admired. Perfectly free from ob- 
jectionable ingredients. 4s 6d.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 
High Holborn, London. Sent for stamps. 


I “AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 fligh 
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Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


NREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

a perfect light or dark colour immediately it is used. 

It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect 
Price 3s 6d; sent by post for 54 stampe. 

WASIL 


AIR-COLOUR 

—By damping the head with this beautifully- 
perfumed Wash, in 24 hours the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 





2s 9d and 4s 6d per bottle. To be ob- 
tained at Chemists and Patent Medicine 


ouses, 
Makers—GEORGE and WELCH, Worcester. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard, 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality." —Fvod, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 

WRY’S EXTRACT of COCOA,) 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of dict. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.’"—/vod, Water, and Air, edited by | 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE 


PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 
attiiinspinnsemminiaade: aeeacmniaan —_—— = 
OHN BURGESS and SON’S, 
Original and Superior | 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 


| without 


ae 


| bowels. 


10s 6d, sent for stamps.—ALEX, ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 
N OSE MACHIN E.—trhis is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for au 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Liver anxp 
STOMACH.—Hot weather, with chilly mornings 
and evenings, always produces derangement of the 
digestive and assimilating organs, which demands early 
attention. For the speedy cure of indigestion, nothing 
equals Holloway’s Pills. They have long been recog- 
nised both at home and abroad as the safest and most 
effectual remedy for sick headache, nervousness, pains 
in the stomach, flatulency, biliousness, nausea, simple 
and bilious diarrhma, dysentery, dry skin, and torpid 
Holloway's Pills protect the system from the 
deleterious effects of malaria and variable tempera- 
tures, thus proving themselves most valuable at this 


| season, when the organs of digestion are most sorely 


tried. They may be advantageously taken without 


| hiudrauce to business or pleasure. 
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WORKS 
BY CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.RS, ée 


THE NEW NOVELS TO READ. 
LEAH: a WOMAN of FASHION. By Mrs. Edwardes, 
Author of “ Archie Lovell,” “Ought we to Visit Her?” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. Now Ready. 


The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT. In 8 vols. crown 8vo. gag oogonia TS. With 


WHAT WILL the WORLD SAY? By Charles Gibbon , 
Author of “In Honour Bound,” “ For Lack of Gold,” &c. In 3 vols. y on 8yo. : A eo peptic. 
Natural History and Geology of Countries oan 


TOLD in the TWILIGHT. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author ion mousana. crown Svo, 9s. 
of “East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 
The ORIGIN of SPECIES by MEANS of 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. NATURAL SELECTION ; or, the Preservation of 
Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life, 16 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 














MR. GLADSTONE ON ROME. 
Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, 7s 6d. The DESCENT of MAN, and on 


SELECTION in RELATION to SEX. ly 


ROME AND THE NEWEST FASHIONS IN RELIGION. Thousand, With Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 9s, 
Three Tracts. The EXPRESSION of the EMOTIONS in 


By Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. MAN and ANIMALS. 9th Thousand, With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Collected Edition. With a New Preface. 

CONTENTS. The HABITS and MOVEMENTS of 

THE VATICAN DECREES.—VATICANISM.—THE POPE’S SPEECHES. CLIMBING PLANTS. With — Illustrations, 


| Crown 8vo. [Yearly ready, 





*,* “The POPE'S SPEECHES,” with the Preface and General Title, may be had separately. Price 2s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. ;The VARIATION of ANIMALS and 
PLANTS under DOMESTICATION. Revised 
Edition. With Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8yo! 

[/n the press. ; 








Price 3s 6d, cloth. Twentieth Edition, Revised and Enlarged 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
eS, 2. BARS, OR FACTS and ARGUMENTS for DARWIN, 


Iniversity Colles ‘ 
Fellow of University College, London. By Fritz Miituer. Translated by W. S. Dautas, 
“Always distinguished among the innumerable works of its class by its precision of statement and definition, F.L.S. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. 
it forms, with the additions which have now been made to it, a manageable historical grammar for schools, and 
one of the most accurate and reliable which a teacher can put in the hands of his class."—Zducational Time $s. 
In the present edition the section on Composition and Derivation has been rewritten, with the introduction 
of much new matter, and various important improvements, JOHN: MURRS AY. Albemar le Street. 


TH E NEW NOVELS, _ 
In One Vol. demy Syo, 10s 6d. Off the Roll. By Katharine 


TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL. Rise, Author of “The Quien of Se Sq 
By JOHN LATOUCHE. Eva’s Fortunes. By Mrs, 


SMYTHIES, Author of “Cousin Geoffrey.” 3 vols, 

“This story is bright, imaginative, poetical, elevated 
” tone, and touchivg in sentiment.”"—Court Journal, 

“Mrs. Smythies’ pages are fascinating.’—John Bull, 





GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





With Illustrations by the Right Hon. T. SoTHERON EstTcotkr. 





From the Times :—“ An enterpris sing tourist, desirous ; duced a singularly agreeable and interesting book...... 


to venture upon comparatively untrodden ground, can | It is obviously the work not only of a scholar and a Fr A li t B A B | 

hardly hope for a — genial and entertaining fellow- | historian, but of a very acute observer of men and ay g ng on. y nne ea18, 

traveller than Mr. John Latouche...... Mr. Latouche | manners.” Author of ** Simplicity and Fascination,” &c. 3 vols 

was cuattes to i much = ee geri Ay ss From the Spectator:—“ Mr. Latouche’s Travels are “Miss Beale’s book is enchanting. It deserves to 

pede nag ng ee tad the ree to b age with lively delightfully written...... His book is as fair as it is | bea great success. Fay is a charming portrait."— 
abits, his book cannot fall to be ret pleasant, as full of information as it is sparkling with | John Bull. 











interest throughout.” . : 
From the Pall Mall Gazette: — Mr. Latouche has pro- humour. } The History of a, Heart. By 
» - — “TT — a WAN ene eee, eS Lady BLAKE. 3 vols. 
London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. | “This story is natural and very interesting, the 
ee ee a ee personages are life-like,”"—Standard, 
This day is publishe ew Edition, 4to, fancy boards, price 83 6d. 
OUN LEECH'S ETCHINGS, com- ‘Tit for Tat. By Mrs. M. E. Smith. 
HISTORY OF na ROYAL ° prising 51 of the best of this inimitable Artist's “This book is worthy of attention. The studies of 
Sketches, with explanatory letterpress | Mrs. Dunstable and her daughter, Pauline, are 


COMPANY OF ARCHERS, Lond m: WILLIAM “TEG 7 and Co., Pancras Lane, | stele able.”"—Pall Mall Ga 
THE QUEEN'S BODY-GUARD FOR SCOTLAND. Cheapside. 4 ‘Wild Hyacinth. By Mrs Ran- 














Pp ro PAUL, Demy Sto. 0, fancy boards. gilt edges, 108 64. 
By JAMES BALFOUR PAUL, EORGE cR ULKSHANK di LUS- DOLPH, Author of “Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
Advocate of the Scottish Bar. GG TRATIONS by). Comprising Ei ira we | [September 10. 
Crown quarto, with Portraits and other Selected Illustrations on Steel, Stoue, aud Wood. With HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Mar!borough St. 
Illustrations, £2 2s. Letter-press Description. ‘\ 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. | chieapeide. Wittiam TeGa and Co., Pancras Lane, ISS BRADDON'S NEW NOV EL 
5 ” } Ss 
we TPE eee | Tenth Thousand, 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d; half-calf, 10s 6d. M NEW NOVEL, by Author of “ Lady Audley's 
In crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. ING | 
’S (JOSE PH) INTEREST | Secret. 
THE AGRICULTURAL LOCK-O0UT K TABLES, calculated at Fi ve per Cent. With In 3 vols., at all the Libraries. 
numerous useful Tables of Foreign Monies, Weights, | S S 
OF 1874, &e. Commission Tables, caicul stod from One-cighth pea OSTAGES to FORTUNE, 
With Notes u arming and Farm-labour in the | per Cent to Five per Cent. — nipenaprraaten oR 
7 ? ee a London: WILLIAM TeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, ust published, 8 D 
ne Cheapside. TONC ONE OR MIT Y, Or > the WARD- 
= ‘K CLIFFOR - 
By FREDERICK CLIFFORD, Limp cloth, Is. ; free by pos } | BEECHER CASE. 


Oe ee ee ee ee eae: [ ACONICS; or, Good Ww oot of the | T. B. Bumpvs, 2 George Yard, Lombard Street. 
4 Best Authors. Collect ed y Wi Hiam Tees | — cece ——___=————— 





“ The Times’ special] reporter has done good service, y, price 6a. 








by setting before the public the unvarnished and un- | Editor of The Mixture for Low Spirits,” & 2nd Edition, ¢ illy revised 

blackened picture of the agricultural labourer and his London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co , Pancras ‘Lane, HE G RE. AT ‘GAME: ¢ Pl sa for 4 

surroundings. "—Quarterly Reriew. Cheapside. rAMIO. a ea 
‘ a — —$$$_—____——_—_—_ British Imperial Policy. By WALTER MILLAR 

WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, POYAL IRISH LINEN WRII ING- | THORBURN, B.A., H.M.'s Maclean ; Civil Service. 
ee Oe PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name “No thoughtful man ¢ an lay down the book without 
OSES : D Legge a nal a aS | and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— | be “ing de eply impressed.” —S/undard, f 
\ SES: a Drama. By E. Carpenter, First Quality, *‘Royal frish Linen,” and Crown; ‘The hook is most sgestive, and its criticism 0 
M.A., lute Fellow of Trinity Hall, Camb., and | Second Quality, “Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. | our Indian policy most intelligent." —Z dinburgh Daily 


Author of “ Narcissus, ¥ ther Poems.” Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Six- | Review. , 
E. MOXON and Co., 1 Amen Corner, Paternoster | pence. Wholesale of MAncus WARD and Co., Royal London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 
Row, E.C. Ulster Works, Belfast aud London. 5.W. 





B2esrs _ — 
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THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW ror SEPTEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 
AN AMERICAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. By H. White. 
ORIGIN OF Divine Mytus IN INDIA. By A.C. Lyall. 
SopHocLes. By John Addington Symonds. 
WOMEN AT THE Swiss UNIVERSITIES. By G. Jenner. 
Diperot. The Encyclopedia. By the Editor. 
Tas Workmen's Victory. By Henry Crompton. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. Chaps. 41-43. By George Meredith. 
CritTicaAL Notice. By Lord Lytton. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


ry Ty Ty us ” = 
The WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Antnony 
Taouiore. With Forty Dlustratious. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 
FROM THE TIMES, August 24, 1875. . 

«‘The Way We Live Now’ is only too faithful a portraiture of the manners and 
customs of the English at the latter part of the nineteenth century...... Mr. Trollope's 
hand has not lost its cunning, nor his mind its habit of just observation ..... In 
conclusion, it may fairly be declared that this is one of Mr. Trollope'’s very best 
stories, and that it ought to accomplish more good in its generation than its osten- 
sible mission of merely amusing or interesting its readers.” 


NEW NOVEL by OUIDA, 
SIGNA: a Story. By Ouma. 


8yo, 31s 6d. 
FROM THE SPECTATOR. 

“Not only does the interest of the tale never flag, but there is scarcely a page 
which does not contain either some fine bit of description of animate or inanimate 
nature, some clever touch which shows bow thoroughly she understands Italian 
men of the class she has undertaken to portray, or some scrap of prose poetry in 
g reminiscence of times gone by, or a peep into the art-world of the present day, 
*Signa ' is a poetic, and at the same time an inexpressibly saddening story. 


NEW NOVEL by T. A. TROLLOPE, 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND, and other Stories. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


3 vols. crown 





FRANK BUCKLAND'S NEW WORK. 


LOG-BOOK of a 


ZOOLOGIST. By FRANK BUCKLAND. With numerous Illustrations, Large | 


crown Svo, 12s. 
From THE GRAPHIC.—** We welcome once more the freshest and most genial of 
the many writers who aim at popularising among us habits of observation, and the 
intelligent love of natural history.” 


The PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. By F. Jacor. 


With numerous Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo, lés, 


From THE SPECTATOR.—“ We do not call to mind any previous work of travel | 


which deals at all with the interior of the Philippines, or that any other writer has 
given us a notion of the lavish natural beauties and treasures of the richl y-endowed 
island kingdom. In the present instance, the writer supplements his personal 
observation by carefully-acquired information from oflicial and scientific sources, 
and gives us a volume which deserves the highest praise for its completeness, its 
arrangement, its interest, and its modesty.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER. 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER. 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


All the Books in Cireujation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained, vvitn the slightest possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFiCE—?2 King Street, Cheapside. 





Just published, in 8vo. 


]_ OCA and IMPERIAL TAXATION ; an Intended Speech | 


of the Right Hon. J. G@. HupBarp, M.P. 
*,* A copy will be forwarded from the Author to any Member of Parliament 
furnishing the Publishers with his Address. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





- Just published, in crown S8vo, price 1s, cloth. 
ATINE REDDENDA, or Miscellaneous Sentences for 
Translation into Latin Prose; with Exercises in Oratio Obliqua. By C. 8. 
JBRRAM, M.A., Trin. Coll. Oxon. 
X _ _ By the same Eilitor, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d, 
MILTON'S LYCIDAS and EPITAPHIUM DAMONIS, with Notes and 
other Aids for Students. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 








DEAN MERIVALE'S HISTORY OF ROME. 
In One Volume, crown S$yo, with Five Maps, price 7s 6d, 
ENERAL HISTORY of ROME from the Foundation of the 
City to the Fall of Augustulus, B.C. 753—A.D. 476. By the Very Rev. C. 
MERIVALE, D. ily; Author of “History of the Romans under the 
mpire,” “Fall of the Roman Republic,” &e. 
A good book in the highest sense of the word; that is to say, every part of the 
Subject has received due and proportionate attention; there are not too many 
Pages devoted to purely military matters, while the descriptions of the battles show 
that the auth rcan appreciate the art of strategy...... These extracts are not the 
Work of a literary trifler, nor are they words lightly weighed. They are the 
Senuine and careful work of a scholar, ripe in bis experience of life as well as of 
ooks. We feel that Dr. Merivale has given to the worlda good aud lasting work.” 
Educational Times, 








London: LONGMANS and Co. 


FISHERMAN and) 





SAMUEL TINSLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ROBA D'ITALIA; or, Italian Lights and 


Shadows: a Record of Travel. By CHARLES W. HECKETHORN. 2 vols. 8vo, 
price 30s. 


ETYMONIA. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By Emma M. 


PEARSON, Author of “One Love in a Life.” 3 yols., 31s 6d. 


SIR MARMADUKE LORTON, Bart. By 


the Hon. A. S. G. CANNING. 3 vyols., 31s 6d. 


SAINT SIMON’S NIECE. By Frank Lee 


BENEDICT, Author of “ Miss Dorothy's Charge,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

From The Spectator, July 24:— A new and powerful novelist has arisen. 
ectase We rejvice to recognise a new novelist of real genius, who knows and depicts 
powerfully some of the most striking and overmastering passions of the human 
| heart...... it is seldom that we rise from the perusal of a story with the sense of 
| excitement which Mr. Benedict has produced.” 
| From The Scotsman, June 11, 1875:—* Mr. Frank Lee Benedict may not be 
| generally recognised as such, but he is one of the cleverest living novelists of the 
| school cf which Miss Braddon was the founder and remains the chief. He is fond 
| of a ‘strong’ } lot, and besprinkles his stories abundantly with startling incidents 
| The story is written with remarkable ability, and its interest is thoroughly 
| well sustained.” 


‘HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS’ LEAVE; 









































or, My Impressions of the Mother-country, the Continent of Europe, the 
United States of America, and Cauada, By an INDIAN OFFICER. 1 vol. 8yo, 
| handsomely bound, 12s. 

| 

SECOND EDITION of 

' 

‘UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her BLACK 
COUNTRY. By Hvcon James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 2 vols, 
| Svo, 5Us, 


The Times says:—* These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on @ 
| land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic 
interest.” 
The Saturday Review says:—“ Ilis title of ‘Untrodden Spain’ is no mis- 
nomer. He leads us into scenes and among classes of Spauiards where few Eng- 
| lish writers have preceded him...... We can only recommend our readers to get 
| it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately acquainted with 
Spain will best appreciate its varied excellencies. 

The Spectator says:—‘The author's kindliness is as conspicuous as his 
closeness of observation and fairness of judgment; his sympathy with the people 
inspires his pen as happily as does his artistic appreciation of the country; and 

— have combined in the production of a work of striking novelty and sterling 
value. 


FRIEDEMANN BACH; or, the Fortunes 


of an Idealist. Adapted from the German of A. E. BracuvoGet. Dedi- 
cated with permission to H.R.UW. the Prinvess Christian. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
price 7s 6d. 


SELF-UNITED. By Mrs. Hickes Bryant. 3 


vols., 31s 6d. 


Westminster Review.—“‘Seli-United’ has many merits of no ordinary 
kind...... The style is excellent, the conversation bright and natural, the plot good 
aud the interest well sustained up to the last moment.” 


'CLAUDE HAMBRO. By Jony C. Westwoon. 


3 vols., 3}s 6d 






















‘FAIR, BUT NOT FALSE. 


| CAMPBELL, 3 vols:, 31s 6d. 


By Evetyn 






| London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


THE ART JOURNAL 


j For SEPTEMBER (price 2s 6d) contains the following:— 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 

} 1. CONTRARY WINDS. After T. Webster, R.A. 

} 2, WYCLIFFE, NEAR ROKEBY. After J. M. W. Turner, B.A. 
} 

















3. THE MADONNA DELLA SEDIA. After Raffaelle. 
LITERARY CONTENTS. 
STUDIES AND SKETCHES BY Sir Epwin | THe STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. By 
LANDSEER, R.A, Illustrated. S.C. Hall and L. Jewitt. Llustrated. 
| SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON AND THE House | JuLES JAOCQUEMART'S COLLECTION OF 
HE Livep iw. By C. Bruce Allen. SHOES IN THE MUSEUM OF COSTUME, 
{  Tilustrated. | Parts. By Mrs. Bury Palliser. Illus- 
METAL AND WoOOD-WORK AMONG THE | trated. 
Hinpoos. By Dr. A. Hunter. Lilustrated. | Akt At Home AND ABROAD, OBITUARY, 
Cuuny Tapestry. Illustrated. | Reviews, &c., &c. 
London: VIRTUE and CO., Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 



















Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
‘ontains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
4 






various Li 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen yolumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 


open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 5 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





JAMES’S SQUARE. 





I ONDON LIBRARY, 
4 
Just published, in One Volume, super-royal 8vo, pp. 1,062, Price 12s to Members, 
1és to Non-members. 
ATALOGUE of the LONDON LIBRARY, Fourth 
Edition, with Preface, Laws, and Regulations, List of Members, and Classitied 
| Index of Subjects. 





12 St. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, 
PUBLISHERS. 
THE THACKERAY SKETCH-BOOK, 
In Svo, cloth, extra gilt, 12s 6d, a NEW EDITION of 


THACKERAY AN A: 


NOTES AND ANECDOTES. 
INustrated by a profusion of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 
depicting Humorous Incidents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the 
books of his every-day reading. With Five Coloured Plates and Hundreds of 
Wood Engravings from Thackeray's Original Drawings. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. 


New Illustrated Library Edition, 6s each, with Frontispiece and several Full-page 
Illustrations in each vol. 











HIDE and SEEK;; or, the Mystery of 
Mary Grice. 
POOR MISS FINCH. 
MISS or MRS. ? 
The NEW MAGDALEN. 
The MOONSTONE. The FROZEN DEEP. 
MAN and WIFE. | My MISCELLANIES. [Nearly ready. 
The LAW and the LADY. By Witkre CoLttns, In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d, 
is now ready. 


The WOMAN in WHITP. 
ANTONINA;; or, the Fall of Rome. 
BASIL. 

The DEAD SECRET. 

QUEEN of HEARTS. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. 


Uniform Edition, crown S8vo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 


PASCAREL: Only a Story. 

IDALIA: a Romance. PUCK: his Vicissitudes, Adven- 

CHANDOS: a Novel. tures, &c. 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. + A DOG of FLANDERS, and 

CECIL CASTLEMAINE'’S GAGE, other Stories. 

TRICOTRIN: the Story of a Waif STRATHMORE; or, Wrought by 
and Stray. | his Own Hand. 

HELD in BONDAGE; or, Granville TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. 
de Vigne. 


FOLLE-FARINE. 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


BACON'S WORKS, English and Latin. With copious Indexes. 2 vols. imp. 8vo, 
with Portrait, £1 4s. 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS (The: viz. “Spectator,” “Tatler.” “Guardian,” 
‘*Rambler,” “ Adventurer,” “Idler,” and “Connoisseur.” 3 vols, 8vo, with 
Portrait, cloth extra, £1 7s. 

BURNET'S HISTORY of HIS OWN TIME. Imp. 8vo, with Portrait, 13s 6d. 

BURNET'S HISTORY of the REFORMATION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
2 vols. imp. 8vo, £1 1s, 

CICERO’S FAMILIAR LETTERS. and LETTERS to ATTICUS. Translated by 
Melmoth and Heberden. With Life by Middleton. Royal 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. Imperial 8vo, Portrait, 15s. 

HEEREN’S HISTORICAL WORKS, Translated from the German by George 
Bancroft. 6 vols. 8vo, £116s; separately, 6s per vol. 

HUME and SMOLLETT'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With Memoir of Hume by 
himself. Imp. 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 15s. 

JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Printed verbatim from the Author's 
Last Edition, with all the Examples in full. Imp. 8vo, lis. 

JOSEPHUS'S ANTIQUITIES of the JEWS and WARS of the JEWS. Translated 
by Whiston. 2 vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, 14s. 

MILTON'S COMPLETE WORKS, Prose and Poetical. Imp. 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 

MONTAGU'S (Lady Mary Wortley) LETTERS and WORKS. Edited by Lord 
Wharncliffe. 2 vols. 8vo, with fine Steel Portraits, 18s. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES, Complete. Translated by the Langhornes. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Portraits, 10s 6d. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. Edited by J. W. Walter. 4 vols. 8vo, 
with Portrait. £1 10s. 

THIERS’ HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. Royal 8vo, lis, 

THIERS' HISTORY of the CONSULATE and of the EMPIRE. 

WALPOLE'S (Horace) ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. With the Prefaces and 
Notes of Croker, Lord Dover, Peter Cunningham, and others. 9 vols. 8vo, 
with numerous fine Steel Portraits, £4 Is. 

XENOPHON'S COMPLETE WORKS. Translated into English. 
Portrait, 12s 6d. 


THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. 


Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth, extra gilt, price 2s per Volume. 


8vo, with 








BYRON’S DON JUAN. 

CLERICAL ANECDOTES: the Humours of “ the Cloth.” 

HOLMES'S AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST TABLE. 

HOLMES'S PROFESSOR at the BRBAKFAST TABLE. 

HOOD'S WHIMS and ODDITIES. Both Series Complete in 1 vol. With all the 
Origina) Iilustrations. 

IRVING'S (Washington) TALES of a TRAVELLER. 

IRVING'S (Washington) TALES of the ALHAMBRA. 

JESSE'S SCENES of COUNTRY LIFE. 

LAMB'S ESSAYS of ELIA. Both Series Complete in One Volume. 

LEIGH HUNT'S ESSAYS: “A Tale for a Chimney Corner,” and other Pieces. 
With Portrait and Introduction by Edmund Ollier. 

MALLORY'S (Sir Thomas) MORT D'ARTHUR: the Stories of King Arthur and 
of the Knights of the Round Table. 

PASCAL’'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New Translation, with Historical Intro- 
duction and Notes by T. M'Crie, D.D., LL.D. 

POPE'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 

ST. PIERRE’S PAUL and VIRGINIA, and INDIAN COTTAGE, 
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“To say that Mr. Green’s book is better than those which hayg 
preceded it, would be to convey a very inadequate impression of its 
merits. It stands alone as the one general history of the country, for 
the sake of which all others, if young and old are wise, will be speedily 
and surely set aside. It is perhaps the highest praise that can be given 
to it, that it is impossible to discover whether it was intended for the 
young or the old. The size and general look of the book, its vividness 
of narration, and its avoidance of abstruse argument, would place it 
among school-books; but its fresh and original views, and its general 
historical power, are only to be appreciated by those who have tried 
their own hand at writing history, and who know the enormous diff. 
culties of the task.”—Mr. Samuev R. Garpiner, in tie Academy, 


“We know of no record of the whole drama of English History to be 
compared with it. We know of none that is so distinctly a work of 
genius...... Mr. Green’s volume is a really wonderful production. There 
is a freshuess and originality breathing from one end to the other,a 
charm of style, and a power, both narrative and descriptive, which lifts 
it altogether out of the class of books to which, at first sight, it might 
seem to belong. The range, too, of subject, and the capacity which the 
writer shows of dealing with so many different sides of English history, 
witness to powers of no common order. And with all this Mr. Green 
shows throughout that he is on all points up to the last lights, that he 
has made himself thoroughly master both of original authorities and of 
their modern interpreters......The Early History is admirably done; 
the clear and full narrative which Mr. Green is able to put together of 
the earliest days of the English people is a wonderful contrast to the 
confused and pre-scientific talk so common in most of the books which 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Green’s volume will displace.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


“The ‘ History’ of Mr. Green will be found an able guide to every 
student of history through the latest as well as the earlier portions of 
the political and social life of England, and what we admire most of all 
is the enthusiasm with which, faithful to his principle of peaceful pro- 
gress and internal development, he resists the fascination of the shows 
of outward life, and traces with abounding skill and knowledge the 


social, moral, material, and literary life of each period.”—TZimes. 


“Tt is simply the ideal history which we have been looking for since 
ever we knew what history was—the simple, straightforward, rapid 
narrative, clear and strong and uninterrupted as a vigorous river, 
carrying you on with it in an interest too genuine and real to leave you 
any time to think of style—yet with a style which is perfectly adapted 
to the purpose, neither florid nor rigid, neither ornamental nor austere, 
but far better than either, unconscious, like the voice of a man whe 
has so much to say that he entirely forgets how he is saying it—a 
grand condition of natural eloquence.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


“It is difficult to speak of this book in any other terms than those of 
unqualified praise. Its learning, its style, its imagination, and its sound 
common-sense are most remarkable.,....Nothing can ever take away 
its calmness of judgment, its elevation of tone, or its beauty of style.”"— 


North American Review. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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